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Over 500 pages containing 850 diagrams, 
photographs and charts covering 34 mili- 
tary subjects, including the new 1|3-man ) 
squad drill. Now available at your local Ma- 
rine Exchange or by ordering directly from 
the Leatherneck Bookshop using the coupon 


on inside back cover. 


sixth revised edition 


$1.50 
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PAUSE FOR COKE! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Best way to make push-ups a pushover... 


have a Coke, ice-cold! Here’s to the great taste, the 


REG U S PAT OFF 


welcome lift. Pause for a bottle of Coca-Cola... often! 


CoPyAicnt © 1958 THE COCA-COLA Comasny, SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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Leatherneck THIS MONTHS COVER 


When the earth's first manned satellite rockets 





into space, there will undoubtedly be a Marine CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

. . new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

or two along to provide the necessary security. ccs. cn cds af tik take 

The unlucky sentry who draws the lonely outpost which it is to take effect. Address 
h b d ° LEATHERNECK Magazine 

watch must be on guard against comets, meteors P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 

and UFOs (Unfriendly Flying Objects). But as Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 

long as it is a Marine who draws the duty, the possible your address label. The Post 
. " ° : Office will t forward i ! 

Mother Ship will always be safe. This month's cmd Mite sadaas  Waaeuane daueee 


cannot be sent 


cover is artist Leroy Preudhomme’s conception 
of the Space Age Marine. | 
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Edited by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 





SWORD DESIGN 


Dear Sir: 

What is the significance of the Star 
of David on the Marine NCO sword? 
Also, what is the origin of the design 
for the NCO sword? 

Sgt. Thomas N. Bland, Jr. 
Marine Barracks 


Yokosuka, Japan 


® Historical Branch G-3, HQMC, told 
us: “Brigadier General Dion Williams, 
USMC, (deceased) is believed to have 
been responsible for the design etched 
on the blade and scabbard of Marine 
Corps swords. This, however, cannot be 
verified. There is no evidence to indi- 
cate that the selection of the Star of 
David had any particular significance. 
Apparently that symbol was_ chosen 
merely for purpose of decoration.” —Ed. 


EVER SERVE WITH SMEDLEY? | 


An author who proposes to 
write a book about General 
Smedley D. Butler is seeking un- 
published information, anecdotes 
or sidelights on the life of this 
colorful Corps figure. Readers 
who can supply material con- 
cerning “Old Gimlet Eye” are 
urged to send it to: Sound Off 
Editor, Leatherneck Magazine, 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 








MARKSMANSHIP BADGES 


Dear Sir: 


I am a Reservist and have attended 
four Summer camps where I have fired 
on the “B” course for qualification. 
I have recently been told that Re- 
servists who fire the ““B’’ course do not 
rate the Marksman, Sharpshooter and 
Expert medals. What are the regula- 


tions concerning these medals? 

Also, what are the requirements for 
the various bars on the Basic Medals 
(e.g., rifle, BAR, pistol, bayonet, etc.?) 

Anthony J. Garcia 
1320 Oregon Ave. 


Steubenville, Ohio 


@ Training Branch, Division of Re- 
serve, HQMC, said the information you 
requested may be found in para 20100- 
20103 of the Marine Corps Manual, and 
is interpreted as follows: 

“The Expert, Sharpshooter and 
Marksman Badges may be worn only 
by shooters who qualify over the “A” 
course. Marine Corps Reservists who 
fire the “B’’ course with the service 
rifle will wear the Marine Corps Basic 
Badge with an appropriate qualification 
bar (EX, SS, or MM-B). Qualified 
Reservists may also attach the quali- 
fication bar for the automatic rifle (EX 
or SS -Auto Rifle—B) to the basic 
badge.” —Ed. 


MEDICARE FOR PARENTS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information on the 
status of dependent parents of a Marine 
or Navy serviceman. Why aren’t they 
entitled to hospital and doctor’s care 
at a civilian hospital if there is no 
means of transportation to a _ base 
hospital? 

I understand the only ones who are 
allowed to benefit from this law are 
husbands and wives and children, but 
definitely not parents. 

Pfc Robert E. Robinson 
237 Linden St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


@® Benefits Section, Personal Affairs 
Branch, HQMC says you are. correct 
and gave us this answer: 

“Medical care trom civilian sources 
is not authorized at government ex- 
pense for the dependent parents of Ma- 
rine Corps personnel. Under the pro- 
visions ot the Dependents Medical Care 
Act, Public Law 569, 84th Congress, de- 
pendent parents of Marine Corps per- 
sonnel are eligible only for medical care 
by and within the medical facilities of 
the Uniformed Services (Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Public Health Service).” 
—Ed. 


WWII MARINES IN ALGERIA 


Dear Sir: 

I read an article in the May, ’58 
issue of Leatherneck, on page 14, about 
Marines serving in the E.T.O. I was in 
the Army then and took part in the 
landing of North Africa. 

About three days after the initial 
landing, I heard about some Marines 
being quartered in a radio station near 
St. Cloud. 

I went there and found a friend of 

TURN PAGE 











"Then Tooley sticks his head up out of the foxhole 
an’ says, 'By George—that sounds 
like incoming!’ " 





Leatherneck Magazine 











An enlisted man will be issued 
a new identification card when 


a. Promoted to next higher rank 

b. promoted to staff sergeant 

c. reduced from sergeant to 
corporal 


Three months advance pay on 
permanent change of station 
orders may be drawn by—_—— 


a. Staff NCOs and officers only 
b. married Marines only 
c. all Marines 


Withdrawal of funds from the 
Marine Corps Savings Deposit, 
in case of emergency, must be 
approved by 


a. the CMC 
b. the CO 
c. the disbursing officer 


Money on deposit with the Ma- 
rine Corps Savings Deposit 
draws—— interest. 


a. 3% 
b. 4% 
e. 3% 


Deposits in the Marine Corps 
Savings Deposit may be made 


ee 


. all officers and enlisted Marines 

. allRegular and Reserve Marines 

. all enlisted Regulars and Re- 
servists on active duty for a 
period of six months or more 


Prepared by MSgt. Ed Brannon, Co. “A’’ Hq. Bn., HQMC 


6. The officer-type Summer service 
coat may be worn by———_— 
while on leave, liberty and in 
garrison but not in formation 
with troops. 


a. pay grades E-7, 8 and 9 only 
b. all NCOs 
c. all Staff NCOs 


The officer-type Winter service 
coat may be worn by————_— 
while on leave, liberty and in 
garrison but not in formation 
with troops. 


a. pay grades E-7, 8 and 9 only 
b. all Staff NCOs 
c. all NCOs 


Seventy-two-hour liberty passes 
may be granted by all com- 
mands—_ 


a. at any time 

b. only on week-ends 

c. only when a legal holiday is 
included 


A Marine discharged prior to 
the expiration of his enlistment 
for the purpose of immediate 
reenlistment may. 


a. collect pay for his unused leave 

b. have his unused leave carried 
forward to his new SRB 

c. collect travel pay 


Compulsory self-incrimination is 


prohibited by 


a. Article 134 UCMJ 
b. Article 31, UCMJ 
c. Marine Corps Manual 


See answers on page 94. Score 10 
points for each correct answer; 
10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 Good; 
70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 100 
Outstanding. 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


mine, Pvt. Philip Daddario, USMC. 
They had landed with the troops and 
had proceeded to this building and oc- 
cupied it. There were about 20 or 30 
Marines in this unit. 

So, I guess this is the second place 
the Marines served in the E.T.O. Can’t 
see why Historical Branch, G-1, has no 
record of this. 

Sgt. A. P. Garisto 
Box 517, 
Mastic Beach, N. Y. 
® Historical Branch, HQMC, gave us 
this summary of the landing at Arzeu, 
Algeria, in 1942: 

“Shortly after midnight on 8 Novem- 
ber, 1942, two Ranger companies and 
a handtul of British troops landed near 
the port of Arzeu, a city some 20 miles 
northeast of Oran, Algeria. Next, a 
United States Naval Advance Party 
joined a British Advance Party in seiz- 
ing three small boats anchored in the 
harbor. Caught off balance, the French 
offered only disorganized resistance and 
by morning the Rangers were in com- 
plete control of the port. 

“Included in the United States Naval 
Advance Party was Marine Detach- 
ment, U. S. Naval Base POKER, of 
which Private Philip Daddario was a 
member. Strength of the detachment, 
including two officers temporarily at- 
tached, was three officers and 30 en- 
listed Marines. Of these, one enlisted 
man was killed in action, and two were 
wounded and taken prisoner by the 
French. Both prisoners were released 
on the following day. 

“Private Daddario took part in the 
landing at Arzeu. Unfortunately, the 
muster rolls do not give the exact 
location of the detachment immediately 
after the invasion. Thus, although the 
address ‘Oran, Algeria’ is used officially, 
it is possible that the unit actually was 
stationed at St. Cloud, a town roughly 
halfway between Oran and Arzeu.” 
—Ed. 





COMBAT TRAINING 


Dear Sir: 

My question concerns Individual 
Combat Training. I enlisted under the 
six month Reserve plan but my platoon 
remained at Parris Island for 15 weeks 
and I was shipped to the Jacksonville 
Naval Air Station, thus missing my 
combat training. 
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I feel as though I’ve missed valuable 
Marine training and want to take a 
postgraduate tour at either Camp 
Geiger or Camp Pendleton. 

In the March issue of Leatherneck 
there was an article on I.T.R. and I 
wondered if postgraduate meant only 
upon completion of boot training or 
any time thereafter. 

I would like information on the 45- 
day extended tour as I would like to 
make up my I.T.R. training. 

Pfc R. V. Gonzales, USMCR 
325 Judson 


Pontiac, Mich. 


@® Director, Division of Reserve, HQ- 
MC, gave us the following information: 

“Until recently, Six-Month Trainees 
(Aviation) were scheduled during their 
six months period of active duty to 
complete (1) Recruit Training, (2) In- 
dividual Combat Training, (3) Avia- 
tion Fundamentals Schools, Class ‘“P,” 
at NATTC, NAS, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and (4) two weeks annual leave. 

“In certain instances, Aviation Six- 
Month Trainees, for various reasons, 
did not complete Recruit Training in 
the prescribed 12-week period. In these 
cases, it was necessary to transfer the 
trainees directly to NAS, Jacksonville, 
Fla., in order that they could have 
sufficient time to complete the entire 


Aviation Fundamental School, Class 
“P,” course. Accordingly, some Avia- 
tion Six-Month Trainees were not 
ordered to Individual Combat Training. 

“Currently, aviation personnel, Regu- 
lar and Reserve, are not being assigned 
to Individual Combat Training upon 
completion of Recruit Training. In 
order to provide the maximum amount 
of technical training for Aviatioh Six- 
Month Trainees during their active 
duty period, they are being ordered to 
(1) Recruit Training, (2) Aviation 
Fundamentals Schools, Class “‘P,” and 
(3) their parent Marine Air Reserve 
Training Detachment to perform on- 
the-job training for the remainder of 
the six months active duty period. Two 
weeks annyal leave is authorized upon 
completion of Recruit Training. 

“Budgetary restrictions preclude the 
assignment of Aviation Six-Month 
Trainees to active duty for training to 
attend Individual Combat Training 
after completion of the initial period 
of six months active duty.’’—Ed. 


APPOINTMENT IN USMCR 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to receive information 
concerning rates. I’m now in the Navy, 
serving aboard the submarine U. S. S. 
Caiman, and I am an EN2 (SS). 


I'll be getting out soon and plan to 
join the Marine Corps Reserve. What 
rate would the Corps appoint me to? 

EN2 (SS) B. M. McCabe 
U.S.S. Caiman SS 323 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


® Director, Division of Reserve, HQ- 
MC, told us the authority for appoint- 
ment upon enlistment in the Marine 
Corps Reserve is contained in the Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, Paragraph 4570, 
and is quoted in part: 

“If applicant served on active duty, 
or continuous active duty for training 
in excess of 30 days, the recruiting 
officer will determine the grade, not 
above grade equivalent to that held at 
time of last discharge and not above 
grade E-4, to which appointment will 
be made. The recruiting officer will 
make this determination based on the 
applicant’s military skill as reflected by 
his past experience, former MOS, and 
adaptability to a Marine Corps MOS 
in the grade to which he is appointed. 
Date of rank shall be date of enlist- 
ment.” 

“In view of the above, it appears 
that McCabe would be eligible tor ap- 
pointment to the rank of sergeant upon 
enlistment in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, provided he meets other quali- 


fications.”’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 
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Gillette TV 


ONE-PIECE RAZOR SET | 


© 1958 by The Gillette Company 


+ A P WHAT A VALUE ! WONDERFUL SHAVING LUXURY 
sa x AT THE LOWEST PRICE EVER OFFERED SERVICEMEN! 
HERE'S WHAT YOU GET: 


¢ MODERN ONE-PIECE GILLETTE TV RAZOR 
* DISPENSER OF GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 
°* NEW STREAMLINED TRAVEL CASE 


| HERE'S SHAVING SPEED AND CONVENIENCE 
| WITHOUT EQUAL. YOU CHANGE BLADES IN A FLASH 


... CLEAN THE RAZOR WITH A RINSE. THE LIMITED 
SUPPLY OF THIS SENSATIONAL BARGAIN WONT 
LAST LONG. GET YOURS WHILE YOU CAN! 








TWIST- 


READY 70 USE! 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSgt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 











YOU EARN YOUR 
QUALIFICATION 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 
U.S.M.C. APPROVED 
Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter 


bat 


Sterling Silver—Rhodium 
Finish—Tarnish Proof— 
Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 7 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Fo RT — eae 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Miss Jane Kerwinski, 12426 Walt- 
ham, Detroit, Mich., to hear from Pfe 
Robert HURST, whose last known ad- 
dress was Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Cpl. and Mrs. Albert Jay Wilson, 908- 
A North Strand, Oceanside, Calif., to 
hear from Sgt. Peter FRANKO, 
1462529, whose last known address was 
NCO Leadership School, First Marine 
Air Wing, Air FMF, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Former Marine Tony Giordano, 3044 
S. E. 122d, Portland 36, Ore., to hear 
from anyone who served with him in 
“E” Co., Third Marines, at Bougain- 
ville, or with the Twenty-second Ma- 
rines in the Marshall Islands. 


Set. and Mrs. Clifford P. Hults, 309 
Van Trailer Park, Eatontown, N. J., to 
hear from Sgt. Hugh MILLER and 
Thomas TIMMS, whose last known ad- 
dress was Food Supply Center, Albany, 
Ga., in 1955-56. 


* 


Former Marine F. E. “Fritz” Stein- 
bach, P.O., Box 1132, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif., to hear from anyone who served 
with him from 1948-56. 


* * 


SSgt. Peter J. Sherwin, Repro Plt, 
H&SBn., FMFPac, c/o FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to hear from TSgt. Robert 
E. GOETZ, who served with him at 
Marine Barracks, CINCNELM, London, 


1950, or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 
-% * 


Former Marine Jimmy R. Davis, 
12925 Barton Rd., Whittier, Calif., to 
hear from TSgt. John HERRINGTON, 
whose last known address was “C” Co., 
3d Tank Bn., Third Marine Division, 
FMF. 


Former Marine Robert J. Daugherty, 
1812 Grove, Berkeley, Calif., to hear 
from Sgt. William P. WRIGHT, who 
was formerly on recruiting duty in 
West Virginia. 


Cst. W. L. Donahue, P.O. Box 83, 
c/o Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, Canada, to hear 
from Sgt. Donald E. GETTY, whose 
last known address was VMA-251, 
MAG-12, First Marine Air Wing, 
Korea. 


Pfe John L. Nathan, Marine Bar- 
acks, “B” Co., Clarksville Base, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., to hear from Pfe John 
KORREIA, or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. 


Former Marine Thomas R. Hiter, 
114, Sunrise Ave., Satellite Beach, Eau 
Gallie, Fla., to hear from Cpl. Hershel 
PATTERSON, whose last known ad- 
dress was Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Mrs. Irene Vaughn, 118 N. Izzard 
Street, Little Rock, Ark., to hear from 
MSet. Edward MC NAIR, whose last 
known address was Japan, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


* * 


Lt. (jg) Jerry Barry, USN, Naval 
Aviator, HU-2, Det-51,USS Leyte, c/o 
FPO, N. Y., to hear from Corpsman 2d 
Class Ralph HEMPEY, whose last 
known address was First Marine Divi- 
sion, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Sgt. Thomas T. Durant, NCOIC, Ma- 
rine Corps Recruiting Substation, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., to hear from Pfe 
Thomas P. FARRELL and R.D. DAVIS, 
whose last known address was Weapons 
Co., 1st Bn., Third Marines, Third 
Marine Division. 


Sgt. Donald F. Dolph, HqCo., HqBn., 
MCB Camp Lejeune, N. C., to hear 
from former Marine William D. REM- 
ENAR, 1555665, whose last known ad- 
dress was Miami, Fla. 


Former Marine Jack O’Donnell, 436 
N. 5th Street, Apt. 7, San Jose, Calif., 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 





INSPECTOR-INSTRUCTORS 


Dear Sir: 

I am inquiring about the title of the 
Inspector-Instructors on I-I duty. The 
question that has received some argu- 
ment is based on paragraph 4000.c(9) 
(b) PRAM, which states, “Entries 
made in the Service Record will be 
authenticated by the Commanding Of- 
ficer or by an officer so designated to 
sign ‘By direction’ only. 

My question is, even though the In- 
spector-Instructor is my Commanding 
Officer in the sense of the word, what 
would be his title on page (3) Record 
of Service, since he isn’t assigned as 
Commanding Officer, but as the In- 
spector-Instructor of the unit? 

I say that it would be Inspector-In- 
structor or (I-I) as do most of the 
administrative personnel here, but there 
is not anything in the PRAM to verify 
my view, either pro or con. Could you 
enlighten us on this matter just to clear 
it up? 

Set. Frank G. Mead, Jr. 
I-I Staff, 6thAWBtry, USMCR 
Spokane, Wash. 


@ Records Branch, Personnel Depart- 
ment, HQMC, sent us this reply to 
your query: 

“Except for a few entries where in- 
structors state otherwise, entries in the 
service records must be authenticated 
by either the commanding officer or an 
officer duly designated by him. In these 
cases, the identification of the signature 
will be either Commanding Officer or 
By direction. No other identification, 
such as ‘I-I’ or ‘Inspector-Instructor,’ 
should be used unless it is authorized 
by the instructors for the individual 
entry. 

“Paragraphs 3103 and 3104, Marine 
Corps Manual, give the command rela- 
tionships of the District Directors and 
Inspector-Instructors. It should’ be 
noted that the District Director is 
designated a commanding officer, and 
that the Inspector-Instructor is not so 





designated. It should be further noted 
that the District Director is the com- 
manding officer of the Inspector-In- 
structor and the I-I Staff. 

“Thus, it is the District Director’s 
prerogative as commanding officer to 
designate Inspector-Instructors to au- 
thenticate service record entries. If the 
Inspector-Instructor is so designated, he 
should authenticate the entry By di- 


rection.” —Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 








WEAR YOUR EMBLEM PROUDLY 


Own a watch that reflects the Marine 
Corps spirit. Precision movement. Rugged 
performance. Handsomely personalized 
with authentic Marine Corps emblem in 
true color on the dial. 


* 17 jewels % water resistant > 
* anti-magnetic *% shock resistant 
% sweep second hand * unbreak- 
able crystal %& lifetime mainspring 
% gold plated or stainless steel 
* fully guaranteed ¥ custom- 
packaged in box with Marine 
Corps emblem. 


Buy “The Marine” ($67.50 retail). Less 
than $30.00 at your Exchange or order 
direct. Fill out coupon and send bank 
check or money order for $29.50. 
(Direct orders offer name printed on 


dial free) 
Name 


Address 











Check one: 
C) Stainless Steel (|) Gold 


[) Bank Check [] Money Order- for 


$29.50 (Tax incl.) 
enclosed 


Name for dial 
VISTA PRECISION INSTRUMENT CORP. 
33 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


The ultimate in quality for those who serve. 





EMBLEM OF HONOR 


Distinction can be yours with 
| this magnificent Mahogany 
| Wall plaque with BRONZE 
| EMBLEM to decorate your 
room, den or office. Makes 
an ideal gift. Available in two 
sizes, large, as shown below, 
has 7” x 7” emblem. Small 
plaque 4” x 4” emblem. 





LARGE plaque $13.35 each 
SMALL plaque $6.60 each 
Send check or money order 
to: 


HYPA-PRODUCTS, INC. 
35 WORLEY STREET 
BOSTON 32, MASS. 
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‘S MARINES PREFER 


KAEIWVIE 2301 


(KEE-WEE) 


@ Gives a brighter “parade” shine! 
Comes back again and again with just ¢ 
quick brush-up! 

@ Covers scuff marks . . . . Keeps leather 
“alive”, soft and new-looking longer! 

@ Ten popular colors 
Plus neutral and liquid white! 


Dark Brown © Cordovan * Tan 










Ox Blood * Dark Tan * Red 
; Mahogany * Mid Tan 
Black °¢ 
/ Neutral °* Blue 
Soy Te Liquid White 
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Brown 


Iwi Shoe Polish 














HEROES 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


: . a comprehensive volume of 621 pages 
containing photographs of current and obsolete 
medals and decorations, and a complete list of all Marine 
Corps winners of the Medal of Honor, Brevet Medal, Navy Cross, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Silver 
Star, Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal, Soldier’s Medal, Life Saving Medal, 
Reserve Special Commendation Ribbon. Also in- 
cluded are Distinguished Marksmen and the Corps’ 
battle standards, citations and awards. 


~. Now , 


“> 4B ! 


Authored by Jane Blakeney, former 
Head of the Decorations and Medals 
Branch of Marine Corps Headquarters. The volume is 
well illustrated and will prove a valuable 
reference source for any library and 
of interest to every Marine. 


$10.00 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P. O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send a copy of "Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps,” to the address 


given below: 

















(1 $10.00 enclosed [] Bill Me 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 











MAIL CALL 


[continued from page 6] 


to hear from former Woman Marine 
Wanda Lou HOGUE, whose married 
name is Cerwensky, or anyone knowing 
her whereabouts. 


* * * 


Sgt. Hugh Crawford, Military Police 
Co., HqBn., Second Marine Division, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., to hear from 
MSet. Burnis E. DAVIS, whose last 
known address was “D” Co., 2d Bn., 
First Marine Regiment, First Marine 
Division, Camp San Mateo, Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. 


a 


Mr. and Mrs. David Conaway, 617 
Detroit Street, Lincoln Park, Mich., to 
hear from TSgt. and Mrs. Lowell 
SAPP, whose last known address was 
Florida. 


* * 


Pfe Michael A. Marino, “A” Co., Bks 
S-149, MAD, NATTC, Memphis 15, 
Tenn., to hear from his brother, Charles 
D. MARINO, USMC, or anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts. 


* * 


Former Marine Joe Hoerdemann, 
1125 Moss Ave., Peoria, Ill., to hear 
from Dr. PHILLIP, or anyone else who 
served with SER 2-11, First Marine 
Division, FMF, in Korea. 


* * 


Mr. Dean Maxon, c/o Marine Corps 
Recruiting Office, Post Office Build- 
ing, Tampa, Fla., to hear from his 
grandson, Lynn NAUFEL (GELL) or 
anyone knowing his whereabouts. 


* 


SSet. Robert J. Dobkoski, Ward D. 
200m 301, USVA Hospital, Fort Har- 
rison, Mont., to hear from TSgt. Jeff 
D. WILLIAMS, whose last known ad- 
dress was “E” Co., 2d Bn., Twenty- 
eighth Marines and SSgt. Gale J. MC- 
DANIEL, whose last known address 
was El Toro, Calif. 


* * * 


Pfe Jackie Lee Craigo, HMX-1 
MCAS, Quantico, Va., to hear from 
Pfe Richard DIXON and_ Robert 
LEDERER, whose last known address 
was H&S Co., 3d Bn., Ninth Marines, 
Third Marine Division, FMF, Okinawa. 

* * * 

MSet. F. W. Healey, 303D Special 
Forces Detachment, Airborne, Kearny 
Shipyards, N.J., to hear from Sergeant 
Joseph K. HAMILTON. 
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Former Marine Walter Kelley, 196 | ; 
Sydney St., Dorchester, Mass., to hear Established 1918 
from Pvt. Thomas DALEY, whose last | 


known address was Casual Co., 5th Bn., | A . M , H Q | f} Uj a G e i \ C ag 1] & 




















MCRD, Parris Island, S. C. 
* +s TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
Sgt. Charles Vidsens, H&S Co., FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
Second Marine Regiment, Second Ma- CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 
rine Division, Camp Lejeune, N. C., to AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. , 
hear from his brother, Pfe Raymond F. Summer Service Gabardines ~ Winter Service Uniforms 
VIDSENS, whose last known address for immediate delivery: for Fall delivery 
was MCS, Quantico, Va. Blouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
eo ee Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
TSet. William A. Levis, MABS-32, again = 
MAG-32, MCAAS, Beaufort, S.C., to | Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
hear from Phillip R. IANNI, who | Campaign Hats a 
served with the Schools Demonstration ____|(Add $2 for trans.)/Engraved Swagger Stick) Swords & Accessories 
Troops, MCS, Quantico, Va. in 1951 | | Officer || $12.50 | $12.95 | $85.00 
and 1952. Enlisted 9.50 7.95 55.00 
ae Poe Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 
Set. Jim Mauk, USMCR, 206 North aa aa aaaidaaaa aia TE 1.7 "Saal SAR geo EA a ©, Tee BON FT ee re eee 
7th St., Ponea City, Okla., to hear from ‘ cU STOMER ORDER BLANK 
SSet. Gene SULLIVAN, who was last PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
known to be serving aboard the USS RVG eaeied te AY coh teeta ME Ged dtacuesieeaciste ede Ueda aaa Salgado bds 
Mississippi. PRG ONCSS echoes Sa Cates dade iceuauTua tuk aslasihs éaapeissnis tea tates Cease aa atedaawaad sedtlaisasitnstieathaussassties 
Mrs. Robert J. Achee, 207 Tarawa PUTA HOST CS ARE Coos co cen Buse de Beside araaniabeuvensneaeued ide gestiscatseacglcs loasVaeas tinwsdeusdteinanielesteacseseiate 
Blvd., Tarawa Terrace, N. C., to hear Stacia lw bittimms Probl eni se iasescGed azsetaaseesereisarreessiwlecneri dase nveadq lacus iastetieacaoncntree 
from Mr. and Mrs. ™ ayne Dorsey | erg bee ccssasessvses Pants Inseam............ hoc | ia ee MOR eescncsstcaclececaitees 
MILLER (or Dorsey Wayne MILLER), | ate = ‘ : 
aA ig ae ; a WiGIG TAs scvesesse Neéekicincc.; 3; PLCC VE iti stiecssics GlOVO@Reseseuienendss 
whose last known address was 534 | Wai CI S 
9th St., Honol ; MILL ras | BISE..cercccoveessees IESL....secseccereee (OUTSEAML) SNOC......i.0..66ss00%s 
prs ie ee — seeiiaede SHOE REPAIRING. USING O°SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
ee er ee ee ae itis (ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
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"Men, due to a mixup of vaccines, you were inoculated against 
‘African Red Plague’, and so as not to waste it you're 
being shipped to Equatorial Africa!" 








Leatherneck Magazine 











MARINES .... 


U.S. MARINE 





Identify yourself with the best outfit 
in the world. Display your emblem 
with pride. Order this new ™%” thick 
cast aluminum car plate for display 
over your license plate. As tough as 
a Marine and as everlasting as Marine 
traditions. Fits all license hangers. 
Brilliant vermilion red baked on, with 
a solid alum. gold anodized emblem 
and the lettering “U. S. Marine Corps” 
highly polished. Only $5.98 each. 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. Post- 
paid. 


Send Check or Money Order To: 
FYPA - PRODUCTS 


Caterers to 


35 WORLEY STREET e BOSTON 32. MASS. 


the Marines in Bronze 


Other emblems available in assorted 
sizes in bronze, aluminum and chrome- 
plate. 


* (BLACK 


Gunsight Blackening 


STOPS GLARE 
INSTANTLY! 


No more waiting in line to 
use the smudge pot. FAST- 
more economical than the carbide lamp. 
JET BLACK dries quickly, wipes off easily. 


Unconditionally guaranteed. S 50 


Less if purchased 
through your EXCHANGE Post Paid 








KENFIELDS PRODUCTS makes a wide variety of 
other products of particular interest to members 
of the MARINE CORPS. Perhaps you know of 
and have used ‘M-NU, the emblem refinisher 
. another KENFIELD'S first! 
Write today for our FREE catalog 


“NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE CORPS” 


KENFIELDS PRODUCTS SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 


SCIENTOLOGISTS 


To understand the MYS- 
TERY OF YOUR MIND 
send $1.00 for Scientology, 
The Fundamentals of 
Thought, by L. Ron Hubbard, 
Founder of Dianetics and 
Scientology, Box 242-L, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 7] 


MAJOR LOUIS CUKELA 


Dear Sir: 

Have just read your July, 58, issue, 
Ref. “Two Medals of Honor,” page 6. 
I wonder why the name of Louis 
Cukela was omitted. I met him as a 
major, USMC, in 1942, and noted at 
that time he wore the white starred 
blue ribbon indicating the award of a 
Medal of Honor (Navy) and he also 
wore a similar red ribbon indicating an 
Army award of a Medal of Honor. 

In my book, one plus one equals two, 
and why shouldn’t his name be in- 
cluded in your discussion? Also, why 
not ask your readers to send in stories 
of this colorful character? Some I have 
heard would give real inspiration of the 
desired type for Marine recruits as well 
as for old-timers. 

Capt. Robert E. Bassler, 
CEC, USN (Ret’d) 
4307 Swann Ave 
Tampa, Fla. 


@ Sergeant (later Major) Louis Cukela 
(deceased), was also one of the five 
Marines who received two Medals of 


Honor for services during World War 
I. He received one ARMY Medal of 
Honor and one NAVY Medal of Honor 
for the same act of service. 

We would like very much to receive 
stories and anecdotes from our readers 
concerning the late Major Cukela.— 
Ed. 





WANTS BAQ 


Dear Sir: 

On June Ist, my wife, an enlisted 
Wave, was transferred to Los Alamitos 
Naval Air Station, Calif. We found an 
apartment midway between our respec- 
tive bases and I moved from the bar- 
racks where I had been living. 

We each applied for commuted ra- 
tions and I applied for quarters allow- 
ance. I have been told that because we 


are both enlisted and because we could 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 





























"| think Wilkins has stumbled onto something!" 


U.S.M.C. 
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ehind the Lines... 


F THE great military men of 
history ever sit down to- 
gether in some warriors’ Val- 
halla to elect a chairman of the 
hoard, it’s a safe bet the nod 
will go to a general called Di- 
onysius. In July, 2405 B.C., at 
the age of twenty-four, he took 
over the sovereign powers and 
complete military control of 
Syracuse—then on the losing 
end of a war with Carthage. 

To Dionysius goes the title, 
“The Man Who Invented The 
Art Of War,” but without his 
genius for leadership and dy- 
namic personality, his new 
weapons and concepts would 
have been useless. His first step 
was a recruiting campaign. He 
sent trusted agents, loaded with 
gold, to every country in the 
civilized world with instruc- 
tions to beg, borrow, buy—and 
kidnap, if necessary—the best 
military and technical brains 
in existence. Then he concen- 
trated on new instruments of 
destruction. He built projec- 
tile-throwing machines, pow- 
ered by twisted strands of hu- 
man hair. He built new ships 
of various types and sizes to 
perform the individual tasks re- 
quired by his bold innovations 
in tactics. How he employed 
his weapons, ships and men to 
bring peace to Syracuse is told 
in a compelling saga by Edward 
A. Dieckmann which begins on 
page 58. 

A letter from CWO Howard 
Holden at NAS, Jacksonville. 
Florida, asked: ‘When were 
noncommissioned officers’ fit- 
ness reports first required? 
Were they ever submitted with- 
out being reviewed by the 
man? Was the NCO fitness re- 


port system ever discontinued; 
if so, when was it recom- 
menced?” We sent the letter to 
the Historical Branch, with a 
request for any information 
they might be able to provide 
on the subject. Their reference 
was so extensive that, in addi- 
tion to the answers to CWO 
Holden’s questions, it included 
a great deal of interesting in- 
formation which we decided to 
pass on to our readers. You'll 
find it on pages 32 and 33, 
under the title “Without Pre- 
judice Or Partiality.” 

In July, 1957, we ran an arti- 
cle called “‘Tank Killer.” It de- 
scribed in full the virtues of the 
Ontos, the Corps’ newest anti- 
tank weapon. In this issue we 
salute the men who man the 
Ontos with a story by Master 
Sergeant Allen G. Mainard, 
Leatherneck staff writer. 

“Ontos crewmen come from 
many backgrounds,” writes the 
sergeant, “recoilless riflemen 
with experience in Korea, me- 
hanics, tankmen and just plain 
riflemen. Training is a tedious, 
three-month process, but the 
crews are devoted to their 
charges and put in long, extra 
hours on gun cleaning. pre- 
ventive maintenance and fuel- 
ing. For every hour of opera- 
tion, crews must work an addi- 
tional two to maintain the 
vehicles.” MSgt. Mainard’s 
article begins on page 16. 


LOK Sdlcasind 


MANAGING EDITOR 














Since 1837 


LUCIEN 


(LOO SHUN) 


PICCARD 


(PICK CARD) 


The most distinguished 
name in watchmaking 
now makes their 
world famous watches 
available to the service 


Famous Seashark 
Self-Winding Automatic Watch. 
Gold-Filled Case with 17J 
Swiss Movement. $10750 

Also available F.t:h7 

in Stainless 

Steel and in 

lalelabr- Len celaar- hale 

styles. 


14K white gold. 

7J Swiss Movement. 
$11000 F.T).- 

Also available 

in 14K yellow gold 
WYihdalel'} melr-Taalelate sy 


Available at fine jewelry stores 
idalgole)-d4alel) an ael-meotel lalag ms 


“VISIT YOUR EXCHANGE FOR SPECIAL PRICE 











BALLAD OF 


U.S. SPACE MARINES 


(Anon. 2024 A.D.) 


From the bitter blood-red sands of Mars 
to Saturn’s frozen rings; 

From Venus’ torrid, horrid swamps to where 
our own space platform swings, 

We patrol the solar system’s wastes 
and our snappy Spacers’ greens 

Are the mark of law and order and the 
U. S. Space Marines. 


We have fought the heat of Mercury 
We’ve boondocked Pluto’s plains; 
We’ve explored the Moons of Jupiter, 
policed Lunar traffic lanes. 
Now our eyes are on the stars 
for the future of our race, 
We will carry mankind’s banner 
into far galactic space. 


So here’s Spacers’ luck to all our Corps 
which we are proud to serve. 
In vacuum, heat, or stellar cold 
we have never lost our nerve. 
Interplanetary space is ours 
we know all its far flung scenes 


For no other Corps could take the place 
Of U. S. Space Marines. 














SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 10] 


live in quarters already provided, i.e., 
barracks at our separate bases, I do not 
rate said quarters allowance. 

Disbursing personnel I have talked 
with tell me I rate a quarters allowance. 
The disbursing chief so informed my 
squadron office. My application has 
been forwarded. I have, however, been 
informed that I can expect a disap- 
proval from MHeadquarters Marine 
Corps and my pay will then have to be 
checked. 

I would like to know if I do rate the 
allowance or if I am to eventually have 
to repay any money I should receive for 
quarters. 

Set. James F. Baier 
Control Tower, MCAF 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


@ Benefits Section, Personal Affairs 
Branch, HQMC, gave us this summary 
on BAQ: 

“Navy Comptroller Manual, para 
044035.4b, states in part ‘A member is 
not entitled to receive basic allowance 
for quarters as a member with de- 
pendents for a dependent who is en- 
titled to receive basic pay in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard and Geodetic Survey, Public 
Health Service or the Reserve compon- 
ents of these services’. The above pro- 
visions preclude Sergeant Baier from 
receiving the usual $77.10 monthly 
basic allowance for quarters to which a 
Marine with the rank of sergeant is 
entitled for one dependent, since his 
wife is in receipt of pay as a member 
of the U.S. Navy. 

“The manual further provides, how- 
ever, ‘When the wife is entitled to re- 
ceive basic pay in a branch of the 
uniformed services and no quarters are 
available for assignment to the hus- 
band for occupancy by himself and his 
wife, the male member is entitled . . . 
to the basic allowance for quarters 
prescribed for a member without de- 
pendents ($51.30 per month for all en- 
listed grades) provided that both mem- 
bers are stationed at the same or ad- 
jacent posts or shore stations and oc- 
cupy a joint residence off the post or 
station’. 

“If Sgt. Baier’s commanding officer 
rules that Sgt. Baier’s duty station and 
Mrs. Baier’s duty station are ‘adjacent’ 
within the meaning of the manual, it 
would appear that all requirements 
have been met for Sgt. Baier to receive 
basic allowance for quarters without 


dependents. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Written and Illustrated by 





















COL. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


Here are stories of Marines written by a man who was a Marine and knew what he 
was writing about. 

China ... France... Cuba... Nicaragua... Haiti . . . all come to life again. 
You will live the days of the Professional Marine Corps between World Wars — the 
times when most NCOs had a hashmark for each chevron. You’ll follow Marines in 
action and on liberty, in a world that was their own. 

Meet Sergeant Houston, who could beat off a band of Chinese bandits but 
couldn’t face the music if it was a wedding march. 

Meet Moe, he was scared but he kept on coming and won the DSC. 

Meet King, he had a swagger and a sneer and looked at you like you were dirt. 

There are a hundred characters more, and if you are a Marine, or if you ever were 
one you’ll recognize them all. 

John W. Thomason, a Marine for a quarter of a century, served in France, the 
West Indies, Central America and China. He had a singular combination of talents— 
the eye to see, the hand to write and draw, and the Marine’s understanding of Ma- 
rines and men. Those of you who have never known the world of Colonel John W. 
Thomason, Jr. ... we envy you in its discovery. 


$5.95—Regular price 
$5.00—Special discount price (thru Leatherneck Bookshop.) } 














Leatherneck 
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Official USMC 





Photo 


Capt. Stanley Millar fired a "possible" with the M-| during a practice 
match. He is reportedly the first serviceman to accomplish this feat 


MARINE has fired a “pos- 





A 


sible” with the M-1 rifle 
over the Marine Corps 

Match Course. 
Captain Stanley G. Millar, Force 


Troops, FMF Pacific, 29 Palms, Calif., 
while in training as a member of the 
Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Team, 
shot the perfect score during a prac- 
tice match at the San Diego Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot Rifle Range June 
20. 

It is believed this is the first time in 
United States military history that a 
“possible” has been fired with the cur- 
rent service rifle over this course. 
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For Capt. Millar, this is not his 
first shooting triumph. He was last 
year’s Lauchheimer Trophy winner, 
taking that honor for his outstanding 
aggregate rifle and pistol score. 

Distinguished with both the rifle and 
pistol, Capt. Millar won the McDougal 
Trophy in 1949 in Marine Corps Match 
competition. 

The veteran shooter has fired in 
match competition almost continuously 
since 1939, except during World War II 
and the Korean Conflict. 

SSgt. Hal Briggs 
Information Section 


MCRD, San Diego 
END 











SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 12] 


“Generally, posts and stations are 
considered ‘adjacent’ within the above 
meaning when the distance to each is 
easily commutable from the joint resi- 
dence of the service member and his 
wite. 

Sgt. Baier’s application has not yet 
been received at this Headquarters; 
therefore, an adjudication of his par- 
ticular case has not been made.’’—Ed. 








NO GROUND RULES 


Dear Sir: 

There seems to be a great difference 
of opinion in this organization as to the 
preparation of Discharge Certificates 
(DD-256MC), and I would like your 
interpretation of the situation. 

In the PRAM, paragraph 3025, it 
states the procedure and the entries 
that are to be entered on the DD-256- 
MC. In this organization, in addition 
to the information that is required as 
set forth in the PRAM, the entry on 
discharge certificates of personnel re- 
enlisting is put ‘“Reenlisted this date 
for a period of 4 - 6, etc. years,” what- 
ever the term of enlistment of the in- 
dividual is. 

I say that this is wrong but the chief 
clerk says that it is a “Ground Rule” 
to put it on the certificates. I say that 
this remark is already entered on a 
Marine’s DD-214 and that it is un- 
necessary, and in contradiction to the 
PRAM to put such an entry on a Ma- 
rine’s Discharge Certificate. 

What is the official ruling on this? 

Sgt. Daniel McNeill 
MARTD, MARTC, NAS 
Glenview, II. 


@ You are correct. Records Branch, 

Personnel Department, HQMC, says: 
“Entries on any of the service records 

that are not required by PRAM or et- 


fective Marine Corps Orders are not 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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the old gumny 


a4 NE OF the historic jobs of the 
Navy is to put relatively 
small landing parties ashore in troubled 
spots to protect American lives and 
property, and to restore law and order. 
Marines have been involved in these 
duties many times—and have stood by 
ready to do them many more times. 

“Dealing with a disorderly populace 
where there is a civil war or activity 
dangerous to American interests isn’t 
nice, easy duty. There are lots of angles 
to applying the right amount of pres- 
sure in some spot where there’s no war 
—but there is a requirement for pro- 
tection of U. S. interests. It calls for 
the best of trained and disciplined 
forces. Dealing with unruly crowds, 
mobs, and rioters requires training that 
can’t be picked up in a few days aboard 
a troop ship. 

“A disorderly crowd is a collection of 
people ready to be led into lawbreaking, 
but who lack courage or a real purpose. 
They become a mob when they lose all 
sense of individual responsibility or 
fear of the law. A crowd can usually 
be controlled by police and military 
units. When we have to use weapons, 
chemicals or firepower, the crowd has 
become a mob. 

“A riot is when a crowd or a mob 
commits acts of destruction and vio- 
lence in spite of the efforts of law en- 
forcing agencies. 

“Now, in any of these disorderly or 
unlawful groups there are usually a 
few determined leaders such as agita- 
tors, rebels or anti-American types. 
These are the dangerous characters who 
should be spotted easily and segre- 
gated. They usually try to remain in 
the background—but keep the pot 
stirred up. Then there are the active 
participants. They often believe in 
what they are doing—or they may just 
be juvenile delinquents or young hood- 
lums looking for something to bust or 
beat up. A few good butt strokes 


he 


should cool these squares. 

“Most of any disorderly assemblage 
are spectators who at first are pretty 
harmless. They hang around to see the 
excitement—and if things go well with 
the mob, they join in for the fun of 
busting things up. You’ve seen all this 
pictured in the papers in recent months. 

“When faced with such a civil dis- 
turbance situation the military has to 
prevent the troublemakers from as- 
sembling—prevent crowds from form- 
ing up. The troops keep the people 
on the move and disperse even small 
groups. By preventing crowds from 
forming there will be no mobs. If there 
are no mobs—there’ll be no _ serious 
rioting. 

“In any unruly gathering or demon- 
stration there will be individuals who 
will try to give our troops a bad time 
in order to get us to perform unjustified 
acts of violence that will discredit the 
U.S. Hoodlums pick on _ individuals 
by insults and curses—and try to irri- 
tate our men. You have to expect this 


sort of thing in civil disturbances and 
ignore it. Don’t get annoyed or talk 
back. But if the troublemakers start 
throwing rocks, bottles or attack our 
people—then we have to move in fast 
with bayonets and billy clubs to over- 
whelm those characters. In any civil 
disorder you'll always find the young 
hoodlums and delinquents will take 
advantage of the riotous conditions to 
get in the act and cause individual acts 
of lawlessness. 

“It’s the duty of the military to re- 
store order promptly, to protect lives 
and property of law-abiding citizens, 
and aid the civil power in its ability 
to function. The landing force has the 
military teamwork, discipline, tech- 
niques and weapons to do this. The 
primary weapons we have for this pur- 
pose are our rifles and bayonets plus 
our other regular T. E. infantry weap- 
ons. For civil disturbances and riot 
duty we must have other special 
weapons ready such as billy clubs, riot 
shot guns, CN tear gas grenades, HC 
smoke grenades and gas masks. For 
serious, large-scale operations our tanks 
are most effective; also, trucks lined 
with sandbags can serve as armored 
personnel carriers. Chicken wire should 
be spread over the truck bows to stop 
rocks and thrown missiles. 

“Foot troops move in on disorderly 
groups or crowds in wedge, line, or 
echelon formations, with bayonets fixed. 
You must be prepared to close with 
the rioters and overcome any resistance. 
All this requires training to develop 
the skill, efficiency and confidence this 
sort of duty calls for. 

“All Marines must be prepared men- 
tally for duty in this type civil dis- 
turbance in order to protect American 
interests and carry out U.S. policies. 
It calls for perfect discipline and team- 
work so we can maintain the reputation 
for efficiency, promptness and firmness 
in handling any such mission. END 

















they man the 


Marines assigned to “The Thing” have their work cut out. Two hours of 


maintenance is required for every hour the vehicle is in operation 
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by MSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Photos by 
TSgt. J. J. Mulvihill 






HEN the dew comes down 

\ X/ like rain at Camp Lejeune 

no one suffers more than 
the crews of the Ontos in the 2d Anti- 
Tank Battalion. The combination of 
dew and sand presents a cleaning prob- 
lem no one envies. 

The Ontos looks like a tank, drives 
like a tank and has the same main- 
tenance problems. It also carries a 
three-man crew who probably work 
harder than most people in the Marine 
Corps. They clean the vehicle, six 
106-mm. recoilless rifles, two .50 caliber 
rifles, one .30 caliber machine gun and 
their personal weapons each day. 

They also meet the regular Marine 
Corps training schedule for drills, 
clothing layouts and guard. 

The 2d Anti-Tank Battalion was 
formed in April, although the Ontos 
has been in the Second Marine Division 
since last Fall. Until the reorganiza- 
tion, each regiment had the Ontos as 
part of their AT sections. Under the 
new plan, the vehicles will provide sup- 
port for the regiments as necessary. 

There is mixed feeling among the 
Marines about the Ontos. Since it 
looks like a tank, it confuses a lot of 
people. The only people who are not 
confused are the men who operate and 
service the little giant. 

Master Sergeant Michael J. O’Cal- 
laghan, until recently the first sergeant 
of Charlie Company, has been with the 
new weapon since its delivery to Camp 
Lejeune. A slender, graying Irishman 
with a thick brogue, O’Callaghan knows 
every mistake a crewman can make 
and how to correct it. 

“It takes three months to make a 
crewman,” he said. ‘““With Marines who 
have had some experience in track- 
laying vehicles we don’t have to teach 
so much maintenance but because of 
the turnover in personnel, we have to 
keep the training constant.” 

And, there is the method of employ- 
ment. The Ontos, or M-50, is not a 
tank. It is a defensive weapon de- 
signed to relieve our armor of extra 
duties and allow them to play their 
primary role in support of the rifleman. 
It’s a thin-skinned weapons carrier 
which has the ability to kill any tank 
in existence but it must fight on its 
own terms in the right place. The Ontos 
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The antitank personnel had to wait for an all clear from 
an observation plane before they could commence firing 
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"A" Company crews raised plenty of dust during firing exercises on 
the range. The Ontos would not fire from the open in actual combat 
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Pfc John A. Bailey waited for instructions while Lt. Ben Kingaree discussed a training problem. 
Capt. C. T. Ford (C), the "C" Company CO, and Radio contact was maintained during the exercise 
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ONTOS (cont.) 


never fights alone but always in sec- 
tions, one in support of the other—and 
the men who use it must have an ex- 
cellent understanding of terrain. 

“We are a new battalion,’ Major 
Norman C. Smyle commented recently, 
“and we have a long way to go, both 
in training our crews and in under- 
standing and employing the M-50. We 
have a lot of problems.” 

One of the early major problems 
facing the M-50 arose because the 
weapon was peculiar to the Marine 
Corps. Under normal conditions, the 
Marine Corps uses the same weapons 
as the Army and buys all supplies 





Crewmen quickly learned that 
& it takes constant care to keep 
an Ontos in operating condition 
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Maintenance personnel, Sgt. 
and MSgt. R. L. Sieg, checked PM records on each of the vehicles 








M. J. DeRocco (L}), Cpl. A. T. Belaj, 


from them. The Army still procures all 
the parts and equipment necessary for 
the Ontos, but does not keep them in 
stock and, for a short period, there were 
shortages which deadlined vehicles. 
This problem, for the most part, has 
been solved. 

The fan belts on the first models 
were the wrong size and broke after 
a little use. That was corrected. The 
gaskets on the manifold blew out on a 
number of vehicles but new gaskets 
have corrected the fault. While these 
appear to be minor problems, they 
caused concern when the Ontos first 
came to the Marine Corps. 

The AT battalion is a conglomerate 
of many skills. The crewmen carry 
MOS 0351, Anti-Tank Man, but there 
is talk of forming a new MOS for 
Ontos personnel. The crewmen are 
about evenly divided between former 
tankmen and former infantrymen. Cap- 
tain Charles T. Ford, Charlie Company 
CO, is an expert on _ track-laying 
vehicles. During the past 14 years he 
has attended several schools and served 
with the 9th Amtrac Battalion on 
Okinawa. Captain Edgar F. Musgrove 
is an infantry officer but now com- 
mands “B’’ Company. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. Krip- 
pner, the battalion CO, has maintained 
personal contact with the lst AT Bat- 
talion at Camp Pendleton. A general 
information program between the two 
units helps solve some maintenance and 
employment problems. At Pendieton, 
where hills abound, the crews are 
plagued by dust. At Lejeune, just the 
opposite in terrain, sand and moisture 
are the biggest enemies. The cross in- 
formation set-up enables the two units 
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Speed and fire power of the Ontos (L) help make must fight on its own terms and in the right place. 
it the deadliest tank destroyer in existence, but it It can also be used in support of advancing infantry 
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Eighth Marines’ AT personnel received instructions on how to fire 


the 106 recoilless rifle from Capt. A. Mullen (pointing), "A" Co. CO 


SSgt. Herbert H. Sherrard (L) gave Pfc Este D. Brasson tips on 
adjusting the rifle sights during a maintenance check on his vehicle 








ONTOS (cont: 


to keep abreast of any new problems 
in maintenance. 

Under the new organization, the Bat- 
talion has 45 Ontos—270 106-mm. re- 
coilless rifles. The battalion will 
probably attach one company per 
regiment of infantry with the company 
CO being on the special staff. The AT 
platoons will either be attached to in- 
dividual battalions or operate under 
company control as the situation dic- 
tates. Due to the mobility and speed 
of the Ontos, the vehicle can fire and 
displace to its next position under the 
covering fire of the other vehicle in 
its section in a sort of continuous leap- 
frog maneuver. 

During operation Deepwater at Gal- 
lipoli, Turkey, last year, “B’” Company 
landed a platoon with the infantry. It 
was the first time the vehicle had been 
used in an overseas maneuver. 

The future holds plenty of hard work 
for the crewmen. For every hour of 
operation, the crews must work an 
additional two to maintain their 
vehicles. Driver training is not too 
difficult, nor is gunnery, but just the 
simple fact that the vehicle must be 
kept ready at all times means many 
additional hours of work. 

At 1630 the riflemen in the regiments, 
the clerks in the offices and the major- 
ity of Marines are free to go home. For 
the Ontos crewmen, their work is just 
beginning. During the day they prac- 
tice driving, formations and gunnery. 
Then the real work begins. There are 
guns to clean, road wheels to check, 
preventive maintenance and_ fueling. 
The average day is well in excess of 
eight hours. During the period when 
the crews are working on night driving 
and operations, they work under lights 
until midnight, sometimes later. And, 
the vehicles must be ready to roll at 
0645 the next morning. 

Cleaning six 106-mm. recoilless rifles 
is a time-consuming chore. Usually it 
takes three men on the rammer to clean 
cut the big bores. However, Pfc 
Westley L. Kilgore, a blonde young 
giant, is one of the few men in the 
battalion who has the height and 
strength to clean the guns by himself. 
He whips the rammer staff around like 
an M-1 in fancy drill. 

Close supervision by the NCOs is 
necessary for proper maintenance, es- 
pecially when the crewmen are new. 
Each vehicle and gun has a special 
log which must be kept up to date. 

The battalion has one range at Camp 
Lejeune for firing the 106s. Old tanks 
are scattered in probable armor forma- 
tions beginning 400 yards from the 
firing line to well over 2000. Extreme 
caution has to be exercised during firing 
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since the long range targets are across 
the inland waterway. All firing ceases 
when boats and barges use the water- 
way. 

The accuracy and destructive power 
of the 106 is apparent even on targets 
past extreme range. The .50 caliber 
spotting rifles are used to get onto the 
target but the crews have hit targets 
outside the extreme range of their sights 
by the judicious application of a little 
Kentucky windage. 

The ammo allowance has been gen- 
erous and the crews, like all shooters, 
take pride in their scores. Some of the 
targets have been so_ thoroughly 
plastered that they resemble scrap 
heaps. 

The least exciting job on the Ontos 
is that of the loader. When two aver- 
age-sized Marines are in the crew, the 
loader can share the turret with the 
Ontos commander. If not, he spends 
his time catching slight glimpses of the 
sky around the shoulders of the driver. 
The rear doors are not opened during 
operation and it takes a Marine with a 
strong stomach to ride the inside over 
the rutted trails. 

“One reason our crews are good,” 
commented Capt. Ford, “is that they 
are born tinkerers. And, they have 
plenty to tinker with on the Ontos.” 

The engine is a 145 horsepower GMC 
with an automatic transmission. Most 
mechanics are familiar with it; this 
helps cut down maintenance and repair 
time. The (continued on page 88) 


One platoon of Ontos from Baker Company was 
with the Marines at Beirut. This U.S. Navy photo 












































Lt. Col. R. M. Krippner (C), the Battalion CO, and MSgt. Michael 
O'Callaghan inspected SSgt. George A. Merrill's platoon equipment 





shows one of the vehicles as it crossed the beach. 
They took part in maneuvers last year in Turkey 





HERE ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


Submitted by Brig. Gen. P. M. Rixey, USMC (Ret.) — 
The 1903 baseball season was opened at Olongapo, Philippine Islands, 
by the stalwart Marines of ''B'’ Company, Second Marine Regiment 


ar Sore ve “ 
Submitted by TSgt. Israel Nurenberg 
This is one of the last photographs of the pre-war Half of these men shipped to the Philippine Islands 
Shanghai Marines of "H" Co., Second Regiment. and were captured by the enemy when Bataan fell 
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' Submitted “1 oe tort 0. Lyles ow 
Company 775 graduated from the Recruit Depot at Marines at that time could expect to serve in the 
Parris Island with a grim look in January, 1923. Caribbean, helping to put down armed insurrection 


Submitted by TSgt. Fred Krasco 
Twenty-one years ago, Marine Barracks personnel for their picture. TSgt. Fred Krasco (eighth from 
at the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., posed the left, front rank) is still with the Marine Corps 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


Brig Gen. P. M. Rixey, USMC (Ret.) 
3200 Edgewood Avenue 
Richmond 22, Va. 


TSgt. Israel Nurenberg, USMC 
HqCo, H&S Bn., Marine Corps Base 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Robert O. Lyles 

c/o Federal Reserve Bank 
717 Grant Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TSgt. Fred Krasco, USMC 
H&HS (Air Freight Passenger Terminal) 
iienee MCAS, Miami, Fia. 


c “ 4 re 
: _ Sabuitted by Capt. Leland L. Brigham USMC 7 Capt. Leland L. Brigham, USMC (Ret.) 
Stripes were hard to make in the 1930s. One- two- and three-cruise Waits River, Vt. 
Pfcs were common. The Pearl Harbor Marine Band had several 
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Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 
Sgt. Duane T. Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa., maintained an alert outpost watch in the Lebanon hills 
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Official U. Ss. Navy Photo 
LCVPs, from the USS Rockbridge, landed a Sixth Marines’ contingent on Red Beach, near Beirut 
The battle-clad Marines passed through the ranks of bikini-clad girls, 
soft drink vendors and politely curious Lebanese when they landed at 


Beirut. Some helped the Marines bring their gear through the surf 
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Photo by Sot. Bernard Marvin, 


Official USMC Photo LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 
Gen. S. Wade (C) commanded the Marines Crew-served weapons were quickly emplaced 
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Photo by Sat. Bernard 
Marvin, LEATHERNECK Staff Pag il : 
Photographer Official USMC Photo 
Pfc R. L. Cicotti guarded the A guard was set up at the American ambassador’s residence 


American embassy in Beirut 








Official USMC Photo 
An alert machine gun crew and fire team manned a strategic point on top of a downtown building 
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Official USMC Photo 
Curious Lebanese watched from the balconies and windows as the Marines patrolled the airport 
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‘ Official USMC Photo 
Riflemen, flown from the States as replacements, marched off the field as soon as they landed 











Official USMC Photo 
An American embassy official conferred with a unit commander just before the troops left the beach 


Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 


Official USMC Photo LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 
Traffic slowed when the tanks entered Beirut Police kept the civilians away from the tanks 
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Patrolling took orne' 


All photos on pages 28 and 29 
by Sgt. Bernard Marvin 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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new importance to the Marines after snipers had 


their area at night. They found where the rebel 


nots had come from, but the snipers were gone 
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Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 


Pfc Chester Bickford, serving with the Sixth Marines, built himself a king-sized foxhole 








Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, : Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 
The area was swept for land mines Sgt. J. Freeman (L) found a rebel shotgun shell 
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Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 


The artillerymen sweated out daily gun drill under the broiling sun. The temperature was over 100° 


Pa 


Photo by Sat. ernerd airs, ' Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 
Time passed slowly for the mortar crewmen Sgt. J. Timmons (C) kept his gun crew alert 
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Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 


The docks of the famous old city became the temporary quarters for the 2d Batt., Eighth Marines 


Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 


Roving sentries backed up the strongpoints Pfc M. Emerson guarded the message center 





Photo by Sat. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 


Lebanese police traveled with jeep patrols, but Marines found the majority of the people friendly 
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Photo by Sat. Bernard Marvin, Photo by Sgt. Bernard Marvin, 
LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer LEATHERNECK Staff Photographer 


A convoy by-passed a shepherd on the road SSgt. J. McCallister made many new friends 
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Pfe J. Schuk and Cpl. M. Weiland visited a statue 
of Commodore Wm. Crane, first Navy BuOrd Chief 










land’s experience was typi- 
cal. Ordered to the Marine 
Barracks, NAD, Crane, Ind., from the 
Third Marine Division, he got as far 
as Chicago without any problems. Then 
it got tougher. 

“TI asked the agent at the bus station 
there for a ticket to Crane, Indiana,” 
he said glumly. “The man just gave 
me the fish-eye—then reached for his 
book. Finally he decided, there’s no 
such place.” 

But Weiland knew better. He de- 
cided it was somewhere near Terre 
Haute. So, seabag and baggage, he 
clambered aboard a bus for that city. 
There, a clerk was more helpful; he 
sold the Marine a ticket to Bloomfield. 
From there a cab driver knew the 
route. 

When cigar-smoking Master Sergeant 
George L. Wagoner, supply chief, got 
orders to Crane, he faced a similar 
situation. His Camp Pendleton buddies 
looked at him in _ bewilderment. 
“Crane?” they asked, “what’s that, an 
I-I or Reserve outfit?” 

Although others may not know where 
Crane is, a grateful group of citizens 
nearby knew that they’d find willing 
help there when the raging Wabash 
River recently spilled over its banks 
and drenched their rich farmlands. 
Desperate farmers and civic officials 
asked for Crane’s Marines to help them 
man the battle line against the flood’s 
fury. Soon, combat-clad troops, with 
shovels and sandbags, were waist deep 
in water, beside the local townspeople, 
helping battle an old enemy—capricious 
Mother Nature. Her latest prank, a 
27.7-foot crest, had wiped out several 
thousand acres of vital farmlands, and 
was threatening more. 

The major break in the levee was 
repaired by Staff Sergeant Ralph Mc- 
Neil, the company gunny, and his 13- 
man crew. 

“We weren’t worried too much, 
though,” Sergeant Douglas L. Lewis ex- 
plained calmly, ‘“‘because we saw a boat 
standin’ by for us.” 
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Capt. B. Lubelsky, Navy CO, 
a reviewed security orders with 


Major J. Luther, Marine CO 








by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 





Photos by 
SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 


CRANE, INDIANA 
POST OF THE CORPS iS 


A small detachment of Marines provides security 














for the world’s largest Naval Ammunition Depot 


One of the men who fell in with force,” said Captain B. Lubelsky, USN, 





the Marines for this fight was Pfc 
Bobby Newton, USMC, Retired. New- 
ton, who was injured in Korea, worked 
beside the Crane Marines throughout 
the night. He said he was glad to be 
“back in the Corps.” 

Farmer Bill Morris said, ‘That 
truckload of Marines was the best sight 
we'd seen since the rains began.” 

Crane’s Marines guard the Navy’s 
most important—and the world’s 
largest — Naval Ammunition Depot 
which loads, prepares, renovates, re- 
ceives, stores and issues just about 
anything the U. S. Fleet can fire. The 
Depot also stores the spare parts, tools 
and accessories needed to handle these 
explosives. 

“Marines are our 


main security 


the Depot’s CO. “They guard an in- 
vestment of one and a half billion dol- 
lars and protect 100 square miles of 
property. They also log civilians in 
and out of our gates daily.” 

“Their safety and fire record is out- 
standing,” added Commander W. R. 
McKinney, the Depot’s exec. ‘They 
give us the finest type of security at 
the lowest cost obtainable, and get in 
some good training, to boot.” 

Crane is the only one of the Navy’s 
major ammo depots which continually 
operates close to normal capacity. 
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Pfc Vincent Burkis recorded » 
the time on an old ship's bell 
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At a formal guard mount, the detachment was once of "pay call" instead of "adjutant's call." Since 
surprised when it stepped off, smartly, to the sound there is no bugler, Marines march to recorded music 





é One building contains most of 
the Marine facilities at Crane 


CRANE, INDIANA (cont.) 


Ammo research and development ac- 
tivities are also performed at this depot. 

“Our greatest danger here,’ said 
Capt. Lubelsky, “is fire. We are in an 
all-wooded area and the dry under- 
brush presents a continual hazard dur- | 
ing the hot months. Then, fires start 
easily. A 10-knot wind, for example, 
can fan a fire to travel 40 to 50 miles 
per hour. Our problem is to spot fires 
quickly. And while Marines are not 
our primary fire fighters, they get the 
word out fast in these emergencies. 
Ultimately, it’s the man on foot who 
whips the blaze.” 

No matter how serious a blaze may 
be, however, there’s little danger that 
Indiana will be blown off the map if 
the powder magazines explode. ‘They 
are spaced so that, if one goes, it won't | 
ignite others,” said Capt. Lubelsky. 

Marines have helped handle emer- 
gencies at Crane and the vicinity since 
the station was completed, a mere six 
days before Pearl Harbor. They have 
also maintained a sleepless vigil over 
the depot ever since. Originally known 
as NAD, Burns City, Ind., the depot 
saw mounted patrols of horse Marines 
cover the vast areas. Empty stables 
still standing are a silent reminder of 











€ Four sentries man each gate 
at Crane during rush periods 














those old days. 

About a year and a half later, it was 
re-named to honor Commodore Wil- 
liam Montgomery Crane, the Navy’s 
first ordnance chief. At one time a 
peak of about 10,000 civilians and 1200 
enlisted men worked here. Today, a 
tiny T/O force of 69 Marines handles 
security. Because of the number of 
men assigned to Crane for discharge 
and the increase in administrative load, 
the CMC has ok’d 20 additional 
Marines. 

Crane’s Marines, as well as its civil- 
ian fire and security forces, are com- 
manded by Bronze Star winner, Major 
James W. Luther, an artillery expert 
and professional officer with some 20 
years’ experience. He was one of the 
few Marines to land with the Allied 
invasion of Africa. As a_ sea-going 
sergeant aboard the USS Philadelphia, 
Major Luther was one of 36 Marines 
to land at Safi, French Morocco. Later 
he also landed at Guam and Okinawa 
with the Sixth Division. 

“I'd call this one of my most in- 
teresting assignments,” he said, “and 
it’s fine duty between FMF tours.” In 
his command, Major Luther stresses 
physical fitness and organized calis- 
thenics. His men usually have a choice 
of softball, volleyball or badminton to 
stay in condition. And it must be 
effective since all his men have passed 
the Corps’ physical fitness test. 

Major Luther could think of no 
serious problems at Crane. He runs a 
tight, but happy ship. ‘“There’s a Navy 
liberty bus assigned to us, and the 
Navy CO, Capt. Lubelsky, can’t do 
enough to help our men.” 

The major pointed out that Crane is 
one of the few posts with adequate 
housing. “About 25 percent of our men 
are married, and if 10 privates were to 
be married tomorrow,” he said, “we'd 
be able to put ‘em up in good housing.” 

“Our post has a guard mission,” said 
Major Luther. “New men can count on 
getting a taste of guard duty no mat- 
ter where they'll ultimately be as- 
signed.” 

His men are organized into two 
platoons, plus a headquarters section. 
This makes it easier to rotate guard 
duty. With rosters made up well in 
advance, Crane Marines can _ plan 
ahead. 

The major’s command is small and 
compact enough so that he may per- 
sonally welcome all newcomers. His 
exec, Captain Thomas H. Simpson, and 
First Lieutenant James L. Biegler, the 


All ranks are allowed to use s 
the EM Club at Crane, 'nd. 


only other Marine officer at Crane, also 
know all their men by name and are 
well aware of individual capabilities. 

Virtually all of the Marines’ activities 
at Crane are centered in two buildings. 
Their barracks contain classrooms, 
mess and recreation halls, a TV lounge, 
and supply and administrative offices. 
Another building nearby houses a base- 
ment exchange and barber shop: 

For cinema fans there are movies 
three times a week. The EM Club, 
decorated with murals, is for all hands, 
and is usually well attended. 

Crane Marines not only have charge 
of their own buildings and areas, but 
they also operate the depot’s bowling 
alleys, mess hall, movie, exchange, gym, 
and boat house. 

Except for the sentries, scenic Crane 
resembles a state park more than it 





does a military base. An estimated 400 
deer (which have the right of way) 
roam about peacefully. There are also 
countless gophers, squirrels, rabbits, 
and possum. Corporal John M. Lavell, 
the company armorer, said he has as- 
sembled a squad of 13 gophers near 
the rifle range. “I’m teachin’ ’em squad 
drill,” he reported without a_ smile, 
“and I’ve named the right guide Mc- 
Neil, in honor of our gunny.” 

Crane’s Marines are not unfriendly, 
but sightseers who wander by are not 
permitted aboard. Unless visitors have 
a valid reason, Marines screen them at 
the gate. Those who are permitted 


aboard discover that they may not 
carry matches or lighters. Neither may 
they smoke in vehicles or on the base 
except in specially designated smoking 
not true that the only 
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The great grandparents of Master 
buried in one of the 30 cemeteries 


The Exchange at the Crane Ammunition Depot is Hewitt (R), waited on two customers, Pfc D. Dirks, 
small, but well-stocked with merchandise. TSgt. R. a supply man, and Cpl. J. Welsh, a supply clerk 
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CRANE, INDIANA (cont.) 


smoking area is in the middle of Lake 
Greenwood,” said one Marine. ‘We 
can smoke all we want to in the 
barracks.” 

Outside Gate Four on State Highway 
Five, the tiny village of Crane consists 
mainly of a small post office, drug 
store, restaurant, grocery, barber and 
beauty shop, and a community center. 
The entire village is on government 
property and under a unique arrange- 
ment, the main street merchants pay 
rent directly into the U.S. treasury. 

Like the CO, Capt. Thomas H. 
Simpson, the exec, is an artillery expert. 
He is a graduate of Fort Sill and 
Artillery and Naval Gunfire School. He 
likes serving in a small, compact out- 
fit. “You can get to know every man 
and his problems here,” he said, “and 
the experience is about what you’d have 
in a regiment.” 

The cap‘ain was pleased with the re- 
enlistment rate which he estimated to 
be over 40%. “Unless you consider 
being away from the FMF a disad- 
vantage,” he said, “I can think of no 
particular drawbacks for this duty.” 

Neither could Lt. James L. Biegler, 
Crane’s junior officer, who’s in no tear- 
ing hurry to leave. “This is as good as 
I'll get if I stay for 30,” he predicted. 
Currently, Lt. Biegler is the Guard and 
Education Officer. He has also held 
down the job of Exchange, Mess, Ath- 
letic, and Postal Officer at Crane and 
the wide experience, he said, is defi- 
nitely helpful to a young career officer. 

Lt. Biegler, from Ipswich, S.D., re- 
ported in from Camp Lejeune in March, 


There's a shortage of night life and bright lights at 
Marine Barracks, Crane, Ind., but the friendliness 





of a small, efficient post, and the great variety of 
outdoor sports tends to offset liberty disadvantages 











First Lt. James L. Biegler, the Guard Officer, conducted shed for 


the Marines who were to stand watches as Sergeant of the Guard 


1956. Currently he is pushing after- 
hours study courses. “About 60% of 
our men are now enrolled in night 
courses,” he revealed, ‘‘and some are 
attending Indiana University at nearby 
Bloomington.” 

The sergeant major, Master Sergeant 
Roy H. Flinn, a true field “man at 
heart, was also hard-pressed to think 
of any particular problems. He checked 
in from the Third Divvie in April, 
1957, and is ready to finish his 20 at 
Crane. 

“Troops are pretty much on the ball 
here,” said the Top, “and our barracks 
run smoothly. The men have a chance 


to lay by a little cash while here—and 
get in some good training.” 

Major Luther’s Supply Chief, Master 
Sergeant George L. Wagoner, is con- 
sidered by the major to be the sharpest 
supply man he’s ever seen. He’s a for- 
mer lieutenant with about 15 years’ 
experience, and reported in from Camp 
Pendleton, last August. 

Wagoner, who usually has a cigar 
butt vised tightly in his teeth, told us, 
“What I like about this place, is that 
everything’s consolidated into one 
building. We're also quite lucky to 
have top officers to work for. And be- 
sides, this is close to my home in Alta- 
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CRANE, INDIANA (cont.) 


mont, IIl.” 

A man who likes to travel “first 
class,” Wagoner arrives at work early, 
impeccably attired—and in his late 
model air-conditioned Cadillac. In 
answer to good-natured gibes, Wagoner 
denies that being a supply man has 
anything to do with his luxuries. He 
only smiles and suggests that anyone 
can do it if they practice a little wise 
money management. 

Wagoner’s great grandfather and 
great grandmother are buried in one 
of the cemeteries on the base. These 
cemeteries, 30 in number, were there 
long before the government took over 
the ground, and Uncle Sam agreed to 
maintain them. 

The man responsible for seeing that 
few Crane Marines are underweight, 
Technical Sergeant Earnest L. Thomas, 
was an instructor at Cooks’ and Bakers’ 
School. He arrived from Camp Pendle- 
ton in August, 1957. Thomas operates 
a small, immaculate mess with a repu- 
tation for fine food among gourmets, 
and takes his turn standing Officer of 
the Day watches along with the other 
five staff NCOs on the base. He calls 
this the best chow he’s served up dur- 
ing his 13 years of experience in food 
management. 

Innovations at his mess hall include 







assault tactics. 








Lake Greenwood, on the base, is ideal for the Marines’ training in 
In Summer months, Marine Reservists train at Crane 


Greenwood Lake is one of the best fishing areas in Indiana. Sgt. D. ie 


a constant flow of background music, 
mainly Viennese waltzes, during chow 
hours, and a standing rule that no man 
goes hungry. This definitely helps 
morale, he said. 

Some of the credit for the good chow 
also belongs to the only Navy cook on 
Thomas’ staff, energetic Commissary- 
man Second Class Edward Golisz, of 
New York. “Ski” has been at Crane 
for almost two years and is a veteran 
of Army service in Europe during 
World War II. 

“I like working with the Marines,” 
said Ski, “because the lower pay grades 
respect my rank and appreciate some of 
the work we do. I asked for duty with 
a small Marine unit,’ he admitted. 
“About the only problem I have is 
tryin’ to get around this big base with- 
out wheels.” Golisz revealed that he’s 
really a Marine at heart and thought 
he was in the Marine Corps recruiting 
station when he enlisted in the Navy. 

Golisz has little sympathy for some 
of his mess hall detractors, especially 
sailors, who say that his coffee is some- 
thing to write home about. In fact, 
they say you can write home with it. 
“There are always a few who gripe 
about the chow everywhere,” he said 
philosophically. 

Crane Marines have the chow prob- 
lem licked. But liberty presents a prob- 
lem. The nearest fair-sized town is 
Bedford, about 25 miles away. But 
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Lewis (L) and Pfe J. D. Archer took advantage of their spare time 
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there’s little neon night life there. 
Bloomington, still farther away, is a 
quiet college town. So, Crane Marines, 
in search of metropolitan areas, turn 
to Indianapolis or Louisville for their 
nearest big city liberty ports. To get 
there, Marines normally use their own 
wheels. 

The biggest outdoor sport at Crane 
is fishing. Rods are parked in most 
offices and beside many bunks, waiting 
only for the sound of liberty call. Lake 
Greenwood, on the depot, is one of the 
best fishing areas in the state. Devo- 
tees say the bass literally jump into 
their boats. 

Each Summer, Crane hosts the Re- 
servists who are assigned there for an- 
nual training. The Reservists generally 
outnumber the tiny permanent garrison 
force. This year they came from Jack- 
son, Mich., and Newport News, Va., to 
perform associate duties such as stand- 
ing watches, firing the range and taking 
part in tactical problems. 

But everyone, including Technical 
Sergeant “Mike,” Crane’s aging bulldog 
mascot, is happy to have them aboard. 
Mike was inherited, along with his two 
hashmarks and regulation growl, from 
Hastings when that unit was disbanded. 
He is now too old to hop in the truck 
when he wants to go for a ride with 
the Marines, so his buddies lift him 
aboard. Mike also has his own bunk, 
complete with mattress, in the rec room. 




































When the Wabash eaieiliabied its 


banks rec 


ently, 


desperate farmers and civic officials put in a call 


At Crane, most Marines have just 
about everything necessary for good 
duty. When some of the men assigned 
to Crane for discharge change their 
minds and reenlist, Major Luther has 
all the proof he needs that he runs a 
good ship. 

If you find yourself on a transfer list 
to Crane, you need have few misgiv- 
ings about the duty. You'll miss the 
bright lights and night life, but the 
friendliness of a small, efficient post, 
and the great variety of outdoor sports 
available, will more than offset any 
disadvantages. And_ besides — you'll 
save on tobacco, for sure. END 


The Indiana State Police and 
the troops from Crane joined 
forces while fighting the flood 


for Marines to help them fight the rampaging flood. 


Crane troops responded with sandbags and shovels 


























“Will we get overseas or flight pay?" 








n-authorized smoking. 


How do you plead?” 
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"| didn't know it was loaded!" 
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"This isn't quite what | had in mind when they "I'll go mad if we have much more of this 
said | was going on rotation!" green cheese on a shingle!" 








by Joseph A. Cain 
Official USN Photos 





URING THE Summer of 1958, 
five Organized Marine Re- 
serve units from widely 

scattered areas of the country were 

ordered to the Naval Air Station, 

Corpus Christi, Texas, for Annual Field 

Training. Approximately 700 enlisted 

men and 30 officers took part in the 

accelerated program. 

Ideally situated from the standpoints 
of climate and available facilities, the 
Marine Barracks offered a complete 
training schedule for the Reservists. 























Five Reserve units trained at Corpus Christi this year 


Temperatures range from the upper 70s 
at night to the low 90s at midday, and 
the heat of the near-tropical South 
Texas sun is tempered by a refreshing 
breeze from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Kicking off the Summer Camp in 
June, the 31st Infantry Company, 
USMCR, of Johnson City, Tenn., was 
the first unit to arrive aboard the 
Naval Air Station. The Volunteer State 
Reservists were commanded by Captain 
Frank de Nobriga, USMCR. The last 
unit to train at Corpus, in August, was 


the 86th Infantry Company, USMCR, 
from Lincoln, Neb. Captain Robert H. 
Berkshire and his unit wound up what 
has been labeled the most successful 
Annual Field Training held at the 
Marine Barracks. ‘ 
Completing the roster of units trained 
at the Marine Barracks, the list in- 
cludes: The 80th Infantry Company, 
USMCR, from Danville, Ill., Major 
John H. O’Connor, Commanding, which 
followed the Tennesseeans and trained 
during the period 23 June—5 July; 


The 53d Infantry Company, USMCR, 
Charleston, S.C., with Captain H. H. 
Norvell as their skipper, reported aboard 
and underwent training during the 
period 7-18 July; and the 17th Infantry 
Company, USMCR, from Wichita, 
Kan., with Captain Larry L. McKee as 
their Commanding Officer, trained the 
last two weeks of July. 

The program as outlined by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
placed the stress on unit training within 
the capabilities of the individual Re- 
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and his staff not only carried out the 
primary mission: of the Annual Field 
Training but furnished additional train- 
ing and indoctrinational situations as 
well. Col. Hansen worked tirelessly 
with the various Navy activities aboard 
the station to provide such things as 
helicopter and jet aircraft familiariza- 
tion rides for the Reservists to be 
utilized as part of their training. As a 
rule, the company commanders used 
the rides as rewards for the top men in 
their organizations, based on rifle range 
qualification or other duty performance. 

The overall program was designed 
to bring the individual Marine Reserv- 
ist to a degree of preparation which will 


The 53d Infantry Company, of 
Charleston, S. C., fired the 


pistol familiarization course 





FIELD TRAINING (cont.) 


serve Organizations. However, the Ma- 
rine Barracks was charged with the 
responsibility of providing supplemen- 
tary training in the areas where the 
units could not furnish their own. Ma- 
rine Barracks liaison personnel were 
with the Reserve units constantly to 
arrange for them to meet the tight time 
schedule demanded by the program. 
The training program as conducted 
by Lieutenant Colonel Neil M. Hansen 


The Commanding Officer of the 
31st Infantry Co., Capt. Frank 
de Nobriga, briefed his staff 








Members of the 80th Infantry Company, Danville, Ill., a bunker. Five Reserve units, with approximately 
hurled a few hand grenades from the protection of 700 men, took their annual field training at Corpus 
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allow assimilation and ‘ntegration into 
the Regular Marine Corps with a min- 
imum of additional training in the 
event of a National emergency. 
Captain Edgar R. Franz, USMCR, 
was ordered to the Marine Barracks 
from the 1st Reconnaissance Battalion, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, as a Training 
Assistant. Captain Franz’s chief re- 
sponsibility was to act as liaison be- 
tween the Reserve units and the Bar- 
racks as well as with Navy activities. 
In addition to liaison work, Capt. 
Franz, with the assistance of First 
Lieutenant Carmon L. Stewart, USM- 
CR, 6th Infantry Battalion, Houston, 


Pfc Frank Gherna, Danville, 
Illinois, cleared an obstacle on o 
the combat conditioning course 


Texas, also ordered to active duty as a 
training assistant, supervised the train- 
ing program for all the Reserve units. 
Under their watchful eyes each unit 
carried its training schedule according 
to the Reserve SOP on training. The 
firm schedule was prepared by each 
unit’s training officer at the home armory 
prior to the unit’s arrival at Summer 
Camp. The preliminary groundwork 
for the schedule was laid at the Marine 
Barracks early last Spring during the 
Pre-training Conference. At that time 
the unit commanding officers, their In- 
spector-Instructor Staffs, Lieutenant 
Colonel Hansen and his staff toured the 
training facilities and formulated their 
initial plans, with the overall mission 
of Annual Field Training guiding their 
decisions. 

The training for each unit was high- 
lighted by an all-day demonstration of 
Infantry Air-Ground Support, staged 





Sgt. Raybon O'Brien, of the 53d | 











CURSES CO Be 


we 


nfantry Co., fired a practice burst 


from his flamethrower during a firing demonstration at Padre Island 


among the sand dunes of spacious, 
colorful Padre Island. The Caffey Tar- 
get Area, used by Marine Corps and 
Navy pilots for their gunnery and 
bombing practice, was employed for the 
demonstration because it had more 
diversified terrain. Marine Barracks 
personnel spent weeks’ constructing 
bunkers, digging emplacements and 
planning the problem to suit the ter- 
rain and the support forces available. 
The show featured the organic weapons 
usually found within the T/E of the 
Marine Corps Rifle Company, plus all 
the supporting weapons and “air” avail- 
able to the front line company com- 
mander in a combat situation. 

First Lieutenant Burdge Barrow, 
USMCR, and a platoon of rugged, well- 


trained Marine Barracks personnel 
furnished the assault forces for the 
attack and final assault phase of the 
extensive demonstration. Air Support, 
coordinated by a Forward Air Con- 
troller, Major G. H. Elias, USMC, con- 
sisted of four AD “Sky Raiders” and 
four F9F jet fighters. The public ad- 
dress system was wired to carry all 
conversation between the FAC and the 
supporting aircraft over the loud-speak- 
er below and lent an unusual dimension 
to the demonstration. 

Following the show, each Reserve 
unit was instructed on the firing of 
crew-served weapons, after which they 
were allowed to fire flame throwers, 
mortars and 3.5 rocket launchers. 

The Marine (continued on page 83) 
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The “new Corps” will 


have a lot to talk 


about on Planet Nine 


by Jack De Chant 





by Space Sergeant Y. B. Rogers 


Moon Base Cactus—September 6, 


2042— 


Tomorrow is one of those days up 
here when the “Old Corps” puts down 
its comic books—heats up the pipes 
and blasts off—in the annual historical 
Donnybrook. 

How it got launched, no one knows 
for sure, but it happens—and there’s 


nothing a man can do about it—just 
lay back the ears and listen. 

Not that jawin’ doesn’t go on all 
year long, like stellar static—out on 
Mars—over on Venus—down on the 
Terra—wherever the Corps’ gumbeaters 
meet and eat with their fellow elite. 

But tomorrow is the Day of the 
Big Yak—because 50 years ago the first 
Marine Space Patrol noses over the 
high ground and lands on the moon. 

So you think that isn’t a big enough 


deal? You want more for your money? 
Well, these historical hounds have 
got it. Just ask ’em! One, full, fat, 
round century ago, they’ll tell you, The 
Very Old Corps lands at some godfor- 
saken swamped-up island—one of those 
pinpoints in the Pacific that you can’t 
even see from up here. Name of 
Guadalcanal—coded into Cactus. (You 
gather, of course, that it is mere coin- 
cidence that our Moon Base HQ just 
happens to be named for that island?) 
TURN PAGE 
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___BIG- YAK icont.) 


Get ’em started on that Guadal bit— 
and you’ve never heard such howlin’ 
and jowlin’—spiced up here and there 
with a snort or two of Old Sky Juice. 
To hear some of the boys tell it—us 
Marines did so much hell-raising on 
that one island that World War II was 
all over but the statistics—except for 
a few mopping-up operations. 

That’s one side of the story—unless 
your Great Uncle Louie (an old gunny 
who could lick Lou Diamond at 
mortars) led the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Tarawa or Iwo or some 
such. Then the Civil War starts all over 
again—but the Space Police usually 
bust it up before too much blood is 
shed. 

Things slack off for a little, then 
The Big Yak blasts off again because 
some corporal character says we have 
given the cold shoulder to The Greatest 
—which is usually Old Inchon—or 
sometimes those UN Police Actions. 

I'm writing this piece in advance of 
the Big Yak, while I’m still of sound 
mind and standard size head. For three 
years now I try to wrack this out after 


Massive, H-powered submarine fleets 
transported the ''underwasser saldaten” 














the event—and it comes out strictly 
Wierdsville, USA .. . since the lads 
never let facts stand in the way of a 
good sea story ...I get back to the 
machine not knowing a fact from a 
fiction. 

What gives here is the old blow-by- 
blow—the full meteor count on the yak 
session at Cactus on the morrow. How 
am I so zeroed in? Well these char- 
acters get into the same lather year 
after year—just like a hoss derby— 
pretty much the same race—just new 
faces on the rail—and I do mean rail. 

My play for the day is not to rake 
up too much happy hash as will be 
dished out by such characters who have 
tracked in too much lunar dust in their 
time. Some of that, yes—but mostly 
facts. These facts I can guarantee— 
thanks to the new VidBooks up here. 
And, man, they’re the greatest. 

For two days now I’m cramming like 
a Space School DI heading for the 
Naval Astronautics Academy, but it’s 
no sweat. You float into the library in 
Air Lock 17, think up the bits you 
want, stretch out in midair, then the 
ESP-scanners grind it out—and you 
soak up same. Just like that old TV 
stuff—except no screen! 

Dig this scene, old buddy! Tomor- 
row is liberty, for all hands—except 
them duty grubbers who are out riding 
the scopes—eyeing the space ports and 
manning the H-Blasters on the alert 
batteries. That puts 60 of us Marines 
in the NCO Club and 30 outside grind- 
ing their teeth and sucking oxygen. 

Back home, mates, liberty is for real! 
Meaning women! Up here—no dolls— 
and no place to go for a hoedown on 
what the wags call “our tight little 
island.”” Which it is! In a few words— 
this absolute astral isolation is what 
accounts for The Big Yak and other 
odd-ball tendencies in these parts. 

In the middle of morning chow 
(simulated s. o. s.), one of the noble 
Roman types with three rockers will 
announce to all and sundry that the 
day they crossed the Ontos with the 
Mechanical Mule—that was The Big 
Day for The Corps! 

Then up pops one of those long- 
haired Pfcs with an MIT degree—and 
he allows—with all due respect, sir— 
that the sarge has meteors in his bonnet, 
The ‘“Montos” as they called that com- 
bo was ‘‘merely a nominal development 
in practical weaponry’—hardly to be 
classed with the “Grasshopper” which 
crossed the mud-slogging Marine with 
the jet plane—and thus “gave exciting, 
new and devastating mobility to the 
Marine’’—as he puts it. 

Now this Pfc is howled down by this 
pack of kindly wolves—but the kid had 
the facts. To prove it—here is a clip 
from the New York SUN—dated June 
40/50 <a 


MARINES TRAVEL BUCK ROGERS STYLE 
IN NEW AIR-PHIBIOUS MANEUVERS 


Somewhere in the Caribbean 
— “U.S. Marines carried out a 
startling new type of ‘airphibi- 
ous’ landing today during full- 
scale training maneuvers in the 
Caribbean area. Allied military 
observers on the problem got 
their first full-scale look at the 
new Marine ‘alljet? landing 
techniques and equipment which 
put an entire battalion ashore 
in a matter of minutes. 

“Giant jet helicopters played 
their traditional role in hauling 
heavy equipment and troops 
ashore from the decks of the 
Navy heli-carriers. 

“Small rotorcopters roared 
off the decks of these carriers 
by the hundreds—each carry- 
ing a fully-armed Marine—as 
this first wave went ashore in 
the vertical assault which es- 
tablished an ‘airhead’ over an 
area of one hundred square 
miles. 

“Once the first waves had dis- 
appeared over the horizon in 
their ’copters, the jet transports 
hauled skyward carrying hun- 
dreds of Marines—each wear- 
ing the now-famed ‘Buck 
Rogers’ jet belts. 

“After reaching the landing 
area ashore, these new fangled 
assault troops disdained walk- 
ing over the muddy roads and 
the rugged terrain. They flew 
—using their RMG-7 back 
pack. This airability of what 
we used to know as the foot 
soldier has greatly increased the 
combat effectiveness of the in- 
dividual Marines, according to 
the military observers. 

“The RMG-7 is manufac- 
tured by Reactor Motors and 
uses nitrogen gas for fuel. It 
is capable of sustained flight 
for several hours. 

“Control of the skies over 
the ‘airhead’ and far beyond 
was maintained by Marine 
fighter squadrons using the 
VTOL-type aircraft—the Doug- 
las ‘SkyLancer’—said to be 
well into the Mach 2 class. 
Ground support for the advanc- 
ing air infantry was provided 
by the fighter squadrons and 
by Marine bomber units—all 
launched from the carrier task 
force. 

“Admiral V. V. Strong, in 
charge of the task force, re- 
ported that the Allied observ- 
ers were ‘deeply impressed’ 
with the competence and strik- 
ing power of the Marine task 
force in action. The admiral 
remarked that this demonstra- 
tion highlighted sharply the 
Marine role of being ‘instantly 
available for any emergency in 
the potential trouble spots of 
the world’.” 


While digging out that SUN clip, I 
ran across another one in the newsfiles 
that always makes for more chin music 
than the annual clam bake of the 
ladies’ auxiliary—the yarn on the “Big 
Helmeted Men.” R. B. Riggs’ book on 
“War 1974”—is the best account I’ve 
read between covers—but this piece in 
the Washington GLOBE comes up 
with the capsule yarn— 


MISSILE-BORNE ALLIED TROOPS WIPE OUT 
ENEMY’S IOBM BASES IN BIG ASSAULT 


“Off the Coast of Europe— 
August 10, 1974, U. S. Marines 
today led a crushing, all-out 
attack by the Allied forces in 
wiping out enemy missile bases 
and strongpoints on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

“Less than one hour ago, the 
sono-speakers aboard this car- 
rier-submarine task force an- 
nounced that Task Force ‘Big 
Helmet’ had successfully com- 
pleted its mission—the largest 
full scale assault of its kind 
ever attempted in modern war- 


fare. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 














LEATHERNECK | 
RIFLE AWARDS 


SECOND QUARTER © SEVENTH ANNUAL 









High Rifle 
Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal and $80.00 


Pfc Jack R. Genners-——242 
MB, 
China Lake, California 








Second Place 


Winchester Field Gun, Silver Medal 
and $70.00 
TSgt. James H. Gentry—241 
MCB 


Camp Pendieton 


Third Place 


Winchester Carbine, Bronze Medal 
and $60.00 
MSgt. George W. Parr—241 
MCB, 
Camp Pendleton 














HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE SECOND QUARTER 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


STAFF NCOs 


240 SSgt Albert Jones 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


240 TSgt Riley B. Neal 
Navy +990, FPO, SanFran 


240 SSgt Kenneth E. Farrow 
lstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


239 SSgt John P. Schwartz 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

239 TSgt Carroll R. Wilkie 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

239 MSgt Thomas J. Henshaw 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

239 TSgt Whitelaw W. Carson 
MB, Dahigren, Va 


238 TSgt Willis W. Donovan 
IstMAW, FPO, SanFran 


238 TSgt Henry F. Bercaw 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
237 SSot Ernest W. Brady 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

237 SSgt Fred Freydensprung 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
237 SSgt Robert T. Wise 
FMFPac, FPO, SanFran 

236 SSgt Ray G. Savell 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

236 SSgt James T. Wynn 
MCRD, Parris Island 

236 SSgt Lawrence Hendrickson 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
236 TSgt James G. Freeman 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

236 TSgt Wade D. Smith 
Force Troops, 29 Palms 

236 TSgt Robert A. Locke 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

236 TSgt Clifford C. Blakley 
Navy +128, FPO, SanFran 
236 TSgt John B. Richardson 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 


SGTs—CPLs 


RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


PFCs—PVTs 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $50 IN CASH 


241 Sgt William B. Dobbie 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


239 Pfc Tom R. Gonzales 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $40 IN CASH 


240 Cpl Leonard B. Freeman 
Ist ANGLICO, FPO, SanFran 


238 Pfc Paul H. Michael 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $30 IN CASH 


238 Sgt Wilmore W. Whitmore 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $20 IN CASH 


238 Sgt Alvin S. Merrill 
MCRD, San Diego 

238 Cpl Daniel J. Lizakowski 
IstMAW, FPO, SanFran 
238 Cpl Darius R. Young 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
237 Sgt Kenneth R. Twigg 
2dMAW, Cherry Point, N.C. 
237 Cpl Thomas A. Logan 
MB, NSA, Fort Meade, Md. 


238 Pfc James M. Bennan 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 


237 Pfc Kenneth L. Comstock 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 

237 Pfc Marty A. Joy 

Navy +128, FPO, SanFran 
237 Pfc Darwin D. Schaff 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
236 Pfc Duane A. Ruhland 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
236 Pfc Robert G. Dixon 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


WINNERS OF $10 IN CASH 


237 Sgt Verne R. Anderson 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

237 Sgt Lawrence N. Dubia 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 
237 Cpl Roberto C. Romo 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
237 Cpl. Joe F. Haberberger 
MarDet, USS Yorktown 

236 Sgt Cari O. Finley 
2dMAW, Cherry Point, N.C. 
236 Cpl Martin C. Gaillot 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
236 Sgt James G. Bryan 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

236 Cpl Eugene E. Seidel 
MB, USNRTC, San Diego 
236 Cpl Victor F. Wander 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
236 Sgt Melvin E. Dunham 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

236 Sgt Leo E. Depcik 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


236 Sgt Dan R. Powers 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


235 Pfc Denver L. Redmon 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
235 Pfc Richard Arguelles 
MCSFA, San Francisco 

235 Pfc Robert D. Kerley 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
235 Pfc William E. Wiseman 
MB, Navy #3912, FPO, SanFran 
235 Pfc Ronald W. Gonyea 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
234 Pfc Michael E. Magill 
3dMarDiv, FPO, SanFran 
234 Pfc David E. Johnson 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
234 Pfc Ralph R. MacMichael 
MB, Washington, D. C. 

234 Pfc Eugene H. Winder 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
234 Pfc Robert C. Tinkham 
MarDet, USS Worcester 
234 Pfc Ronald Silva 

Force Troops, Camp Lejeune 
234 Pfc Gene A. Kelley 
MCB, 29 Palms 


RECRUITS 


237 Pvt Harry L. Roy 
MCRD, Parris Island 


235 Pvt Gary L. Uhlir 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 Pvt Ronald Law 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 Pvt Charles H. Tarrant 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 Pvt Jerry M. Dodd 
MCRD, Parris Island 

233 Pvt Ashley C. Thompson 
MCRD, Parris Island 

232 Pvt Jerry L. Salsgiuer 
MCRD, Parris Island 


232 Pvt Alfred J. Keck 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt Stephen B. Hart 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt John S. Foray 
MCRD, Parris Island 
231 Pvt John H. Stephens 
MCRD, Parris Island 
231 Pvt Mercer F. Lawing 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt David W. Markel 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Donald E. Sandidge 
MCRD, San Diego 
230 Pvt Lawrence W. Witzberger 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Richard Strobel 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Thomas D. Fiaherty 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Lawrence J. Bender 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Ronald M. Luettinger 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt James A. Blanchard 
MCRD, Parris Island 

END 
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An Open Letter To All Marines 
by MSgt. Thomas F. Korner 


\ E HAVE HAD, over the years, statistics thrown 
at us concerning accidents and accident deaths. These 
statistics are appalling, but let’s face it. Like Marines 
going into combat, we all feel that, “It won’t happen to 
me.” And so we listen to the figures, attend the lectures, 
read the pamphlets and become sarcastically tolerant of 
all the Accident Prevention Programs. So I thought I’d 
try a different approach to the subject. No statistics. 
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no terrifying pictures, no lectures. just some thoughts 
that have occurred to me but perhaps not to you. 

“Breathes there a Marine with soul so dead that 
never drew to an inside straight?” All of us at one 
time or another have tried our luck at the pasteboards 
and we have found from bitter experience that you 
only make that inside straight once in awhile. We learn 
the key to successful gambling; “You can’t fight the 
odds.” That’s exactly the way I figure this driving 
business. Sure, you can go 60 in a 30-mile zone and 
get away with it but eventually you'll lose. You can 
pass a guy on the right and get away with it but even- 
tually you'll lose. You can drive when you're carrying 
a load and nothing will happen but sooner or later. . . 
that’s right, you lose. So you say to yourself, “What 
the hell am I thinking of?” I sure won’t bet into a one- 
card draw or throw a hundred bucks into a pot that’s 
only worth five. That’s exactly what you’re doing when 
you make these bonehead plays at the wheel of your 
car. What you're putting up if you win compared to 
what you'll lose doesn’t put the odds in your favor by 
a long shot. 

Let’s take the case of the “Me First Attitude” so 
many of us (including me) often have. I have a way 
that can beat it. That is, a way to keep from going 
off the deep end when some palooka tries to cut in 
front of me, or races me to an intersection, or tries 
to pass me on a hill... . | LET HIM. That's right, | 
LET HIM. Why? Because I’m playing the odds. If | 
prevent him from cutting in, or beat him to that inter- 
section or keep him from passing me, what have | 
gained? Not one damned thing. 

But, if one of the aforementioned incidents ends in a 
tie, what will I lose? 

My life? Maybe, but even if nothing so drastic... . 

(1) I lose the time I would have saved if I let him 
go ahead. 

(2) Even if my car is damaged only slightly I still 
lose. 

(3) If the damage is serious, I lose the use of my 
car for a long time. 

(4) Even if he’s in the wrong, I spend the next year 
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fighting his insurance company and; 

(5) If someone else is killed, or hurt, I have that on 
my conscience for the rest of my life. 

All this wagered against the satisfaction of knowing, 
‘He couldn’t bluff me.” 

It doesn’t add up. 

Only a jerk would take that kind of odds. 

Then, how about this business of excessive speed? 
What idiotic glory does a man get out of making his 
automobile go at high speed? . 

(1) He had nothing to do with the manufacture, 
design or engineering of the car (chances are he doesn’t 
even know how it operates). 

(2) He had nothing to do with the manufacture of 
the gasoline that is its source of power. 

(3)He doesn’t even know why the rubber tires can 
withstand the tremendous heat and friction of high- 
speed travel. 

In fact, his only contribution to the car’s high-speed 
is being able to press down on a little pedal while holding 
a wheel in his hands. An accomplishment that can be 
taught to any monkey in a day. Yet, he will invariably 
say, “I hit 80 today!” or, “I made it from Richmond 
to Camp Lejeune in yea many hours.” 

“1?” Who’s he kidding? 

Now we come to one of the most ridiculous bits of 
auto-maneuvering in the books. The “jack rabbit 
start,” or “quick get-away fiend.” How many __ times 
have you seen, for example, the owner of a 1957 car 
zoom away from a 1951 model while the owner of the 
newer auto grins in self satisfaction? Let me cut you 
in on some scoop. A °57 car will get the jump on a 
"51 every time. What I have said about high speed 
equally applies in this situation. It isn’t who’s driving, 
its WHAT he’s driving that determines the issue. So 
knock off the race away from the light stuff; you’re not 











kidding anyone but yourself. 

Driving after drinking? Brother, this is a tough one. 
I’m safe in saying that every sober Marine will agree that 
he should never drive after drinking but the trouble 
here is that by the time he should realize this fact, 
he is no longer sober. So, for me to pursue the subject 
at length here would be a waste of time and space. Just 
play it cool on this one. 

Check the cinch. If you’re going to hit the jug on 
liberty, leave your car home—and the odds will be in 
your favor. Remember what I told you. When the 
odds are in your favor, you can’t lose. 








The Gingham Curtains 
by Gladys M. O’Leary 


A S I LOOK out the farmhouse attic window and 
watch my husband and our three boys piling into 
the pick-up to go into town, I am suddenly over- 
whelmed with happiness. Now, at long last, we have 


our own home, our own yard for the boys—a yard 
that amounts to about 50 acres. Even this attic, 
with trunks, children’s toys and other odds and 
ends scattered around, is precious to me. To most 
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FROM OUR READERS (cont.) 


people an attic is a place nobody wants to clean, a 
gathering place for cobwebs and dust. But to me, 
Mary O’Hara, a veteran of 15 years of marriage to 
the Marine Corps (and MSgt. Tim O'Hara, Retired ) 
it’s a luxury I have never known. 

Living in furnished apartments, trailers, or 
garden apartments that had never been ours, and 
keeping trunks and toys in any open space or nook. 
had always been a source of resentment to my neat 
housekeeping. I could never have my house in 
complete order with a bicycle in the corner of 
the boys’ bedroom, trunks under all the beds, and 
closets just jammed with everything under the sun. 
But all that is behind me now, all in the past. I am 
the lady of my own house—an eight-room farm- 
house with every modern improvement. As I started 
for the stairs, | had remembered that I should get 
some heavy sweaters out of the trunks for the boys 











and Tim. September is a cool month, and the men- 
folk would be outdoors all the time now. I raised 
the lid of the trunk and saw some yellow gingham 
curtains—and suddenly, memories came rushing 
back. 

A boy by the name of Tim O’Hara, a Marine 
buddy of my brother’s, visited our home one week- 
end. That was the beginning of everything for me. 
We fell in love, and started our married life two 
years after we met. 

Our “honeymoon cottage” was a furnished apart- 
ment in South Philadelphia. It was dark, dreary. 
and contained unbelievably shabby furniture. But 
while shopping one day we bought a pair of yellow 
gingham curtains, and they made a valiant attempt 
to make our apartment cheerful and homey. 

After three very happy years in Philadelphia, we 
moved to Camp Pendleton, Calif. Qur caravan 
across the country consisted of Sgt. and Mrs. 
O’Hara, and son Tim, age 2. Our home there was a 
trailer—cozy. comfortable and brightened by those 
same gingham curtains. Looking back to those 
days, | remember the loneliness when our son. 
Mike, was born in 1945. I was alone in the hospital. 
thinking of Tim out in the Pacific. The unbeliev- 
able kindness of my neighbors and Tim’s mother 
were all a part of that period of my life. There 
was also a feeling of great loss then, for my own 
mother had died just the year before. Unhappy 
times? Lonely for Tim, worry over Tim—they were 
all there. But I had to make life as normal as pos- 
sible for my boys. and in doing so, my days had 
meaning and purpose. The nights were the bad 
times, the “worry times” I used to call them, the 
times when I could cry unashamedly, without fear- 
ing that I might frighten the boys. Then it was 
over. Tim was home safe and sound, now a tech 
sergeant, with orders for Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Home at Lejeune was a garden apartment—two 
bedrooms, large living room and a huge kitchen. 
I was in heaven. We bought our own furniture and 
lovely drapes. And eventually, we bought a brand 
new crib for our brand new son, Chris. By now, 
those gingham curtains were shabby, out of place 
in our newly painted, newly furnished apartment. 
But even then, they were used, as I recall, in the 
hall window. Here at Lejeune we started to make 
plans for Tim’s retirement on 20 years. How many 
Sundays we all spent looking through farm cata- 
logues for just the right farm for us! Then it was 
1951, and MSgt. O’Hara left for Korea. 

The new furniture, the new rugs, and yes, even 
those same yellow gingham curtains were put into 
storage, and the boys and I went to Brooklyn where 
we stayed with Tim’s mother. Again, it was time 
for the loneliness, the worry. But, somehow, it was 
better with Tim’s mother. When Tim returned 
from Korea, he was stationed in Brooklyn until the 
day he was retired with flourish and ceremony. 

Now, as I look at the curtains, tears cloud my 
vision. My smug, self-satisfied feeling in my shiny 
house makes me ashamed. Yes, | have my home 
now, but what about the furnished apartment in 
Philadelphia, the trailer in California, the garden 











apartment at Lejeune, Tim’s mother’s home? They 
were our homes, too, forever a part of our lives. 
These places were now occupied by others, but 
they held a storehouse of O’?Hara family memories. 
What a fool lam! If we had to leave our precious 
farm for any reason, and live in a trailer or apart- 
ment again, it wouldn’t really matter. I know now 
that home is where Tim and the boys are, no matter 





where or what it might be. I think of young Marine 
Corps brides just starting their “hitch” and I 
honestly envy them their future adventures. And, 
just so I never become smug again, those curtains 
are going to be hung on the attic window, as a con- 
stant reminder to me. 

But as I go down the stairs, I know Pll never have 
to be reminded again. 





Look At The Marines 
Reprinted From The Palestine (Texas) Herald-Press 


So much is being written and said about the teen- 
age problem in this country that it is difficult for any 
editorial writer to stay off the subject for very long 
at a time. It seems somebody of prominence is always 
saying something about the problem that makes news, 
regardless of the fact that very few of the thinkers on 
the subject seem to agree with one another. 

Before launching into the subject, we think it should 
be said again that the teen-age problem is concerned 
with only a small percentage of American youth, and 
that most of the young people of the country are 
good citizens and apt to remain so. What makes the 
problem what it is does not relate to the percentage 
involved, however, but the increasing seriousness of 
crimes perpetrated by the minority group of offenders. 

Having made that clear, we would like to suggest 
that perhaps the pride of young people is being 
damaged by the soft attitude taken toward them by 
many parents. 

You can be certain that the average youngster who 
gets into trouble knows when he is doing wrong, the 
first time, and every time. The question, then, is not 
whether the youngster knows right from wrong, but 
why he does wrong knowingly, intentionally and re- 
peatedly. 

That gets us to the softness we are talking about. 

Now let us bring up the military services to explain 
what we are talking about. The U. S. Marine Corps 
has more of what the military call esprit de corps 
than any of the other services. Esprit de corps is 
simple pride, pride in the outfit a man is in, and per- 


sonal pride in being a part of such a majestic service. 
None but the Marines have ever built that fierce, 
fighting pride which forces almost every man to face 
any kind of an ordeal, including death, to avoid letting 
down his buddies or his Corps. 

Marine Corps pride is not built by softness or cod- 
dling. It is not built by forgiving or overlooking 
errors. It is built by an extremely tough program of 
training, in which every new recruit gets a complete 
wringing out to prove to him that he can take it. An 
18-year-old who enters the Marine Corps as a boy 
reaches the full confidence that he’s a man, and a 
good man, by the time he’s ready to enter a tactical 
outfit. 

We are not suggesting, of course, that every home 
take on the attitude of a Marine Corps barracks. But 
we do believe a lot of people’s children would grow up 
with more pride and more self-confidence if their 
parents showed love and concern by calling them down 
for errors and delivering praise for good deeds. 

How can a youngster feel his parents love him 
simply because they utter words of love, when the 
same parents evidence so little real interest in him 
that they won’t punish him when he does wrong, and 
knows he has done wrong? 

The murder of today may be the result of contempt 
for the law generated by too lenient parents and too 
lenient courts of a few years ago. We believe the 
Marine Corps, and its rough training schedule, proves 
the point we’re trying to make. END 
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Five years after he changed thousands of Hellenic women’s 
hair styles, a former clerk became a world military leader 


by Edward A. Dieckmann 


HORT-HAIRED WOMEN were the vogue in the seacoast cities along the Greek 
mainland and on the islands of the Hellenic archipelago that Summer. It was a 
new trend. The girls didn’t have to pay for the beauty treatment either. They 

received as much as forty cents a head depending upon the mixture of their hair. Coarse 
textured crowning glories brought top prices from the eager hair buyers who came in 


Illustrated by SSgt. William J. Tipton (Text continued on page 60) 
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cargo ships from the city of Syracuse 
in Greek Sicily. 

These men didn’t try to hide their 
operation, although they evaded ex- 
planation. They announced their wants 
by proclamation and conducted the 
shearing in market places, private 
homes, and on board their ships. They 
bought up tons of the odd commodity. 

The reason for the purchasing spree 
was to explode upon the world five 
years later when an _ ex-government 
clerk in Syracuse blazed into history 
as one of the world’s greatest military 
and naval leaders—the man _ who 
actually invented the art of war and 
tactics; the man who introduced a new 
weapon that lived on with very little 
change for over eighteen hundred 
years; headed up the first General Staff 
Corps with three distinct branches of 
the armed services—Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

This man’s name was Dionysius and 
his personality as a dynamic states- 
man, soldier, and dedicated patriot 
stands far out in the company of Alex- 
ander the Great, Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, Julius Caesar, Hannibal. 
and many others. If all the world’s 
famous soldiers and sailors ever sit 
down together in some warriors’ Val- 
halla and take a vote for a chairman 
of the board it’s a safe bet that the 
nod will go to Dionysius the Elder be- 
cause everything those leaders know 
about the art of war stems in a direct 
line from this man who was the most 
prominent champion of Europe in the 
centuries-long struggle between the 
Western World and invaders of an en- 
tirely different culture. 

It was in 405 B.C. that Dionysius 
took over the government of Syracuse. 
Greek Sicily was on its collective knees 
begging for mercy from the “crucifers,” 
a name given to the Carthaginian 
forces for a very obvious reason. Filled 
crosses were the order of the day fol- 
lowing a Punic victory. They were 
called the “roasters’” too—because of 
their unsocial practice of feeding liv- 
ing victims to blazing furnaces built 
into the bases of the statues of their 
gods. A champion was needed to 
handle the situation. A _ super-states- 
man. An acceptor of responsibility. 

The city of Acragas (the modern 
Gergenti) was under attack. Because it 
was a Greek city the People’s Assembly 
of Syracuse dispatched an army to its 
assistance. The attempt failed. It is 
true that the Syracusan forces won a 
partial victory but, due to indecision, 
an overdose of caution, plus a bit of 
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treachery, the generals failed to follow 
through. They withdrew their troops 
leaving the citizens of the sister city to 
the tender mercy of the Carthaginians. 

When the army returned to Syracuse 
the people blamed the commanders for 
the failure. Some city fathers from 
Acragas who had escaped the debacle 
had plenty to say about the whole 
thing. It was common talk in palaces, 
taverns, on street corners, and wherever 
else men gathered that the military 
leaders now at the helm were not the 
sort of men to meet the terrible danger 
facing the city. The citizens demanded 
action forthwith. 

The government of Syracuse was 
democratic and functioned through a 
People’s Assembly duly elected and 
thereafter swayed by the voters. Dur- 
ing Assembly meetings any citizen had 
the right to take the floor and speak 
his piece—very much like our present 
day city council meeting procedure. On 
July 2, 405 B.C., the Assembly met and 
was called to order by the presiding 
officer, a man named Heloris. The first 
order of business was the problem: 
what to do about the military leaders 
who had failed at Acragas. 

Among those present that day was 
Dionysius. At the moment he was just 
another military officer. While it was 
true that he’d built up a record of out- 
standing bravery during the recent 
action and before, and that he held the 
Syracusan equivalent of our own Pur- 
ple Heart with five stars, he was 
practically unknown except for his 
armed forces comrades and his family 
friends. One of these friends was a 
wealthy historian named Philistus who 
was now seated beside him. 

Dionysius’ intimates knew him as a 
dynamic and ambitious man—a fighter 
in every respect, with a flair for un- 
usual leadership ability. He was 
twenty-four years old and had a record 
of six years continual service against 
the enemies of his city-state. 

There was the usual bickering at 
first—a sort of feeling-out process— 
until a magistrate from Acragas rose 
and bluntly denounced the Syracusan 
military men for their desertion of his 
city. He called them cowards and men 
unworthy of being called Greeks, or 
even members of the human race for 
that matter. 

It was at this point that Dionysius 
rose—a young man of medium height, 
black-haired, clean-shaven, deeply 
tanned and clad in battle dress—and 
requested the floor. 

Heloris gave him the nod. 

Dionysius wasted no time—and no 
words. 

“All those things our friend from 
Acragas said are true,” he stated. “Our 
present leaders have proved themselves 
false. They sold us out—they sold 


Acragas to the enemy. It wasn’t Punic 
valor that won at Acragas. It was 
Punic gold! I know. I was there— 
right in the thick of it. We had the 
power, the will, to beat the ‘crucifers.’ 
But we lacked leadership. I say to you, 
get rid of those men at once or your 
own wives and children will be fed into 
the Carthaginian temple fires. I... . 

Shouts smothered his words. Men 
rose and shook their fists at one 
another while hundreds of voices rose 
in uncontrolled debate; benches were 
overturned and Heloris banged his 
gong gavel to restore some semblance 
of order. 

The crowd quieted presently. Heloris, 
his face stern, his eyes narrowed 
dangerously, pointed at Dionysius. 

“You’ve roused a fury never before 
witnessed in the People’s Assembly,” 
he shouted. ‘Was it deliberate?” 

“Yes,” Dionysius replied. ‘And I 
have much more to say.” 

“So! Then you've transgressed all 
the constitutional rules of order.” 

“This is a democracy,’ Dionysius 
snapped. “It is my right as a free 
citizen to speak. It seems that I’ve 
voiced the feelings of the majority.” 

Cheers answered him. 

“You leave me no recourse,” Heloris 
announced. “I won’t stop you from 
speaking, Captain, but because of your 
breach of formal etiquette I’m forced 
to impose a fine. Two gold staters— 
payable before you continue. The 
clerk will receive the money.” 

Dionysius’ friend, Philistus, paid 
the fine at once. Three more times 
during that wild afternoon Dionysius 
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was fined. Each time Philistus picked 
up the tab. In the end the military 
leaders were dismissed, ordered under 
arrest, and a new board of military 
advisors appointed. By unanimous 
acclaim Dionysius was proclaimed the 
leader. 

Three days later, the Assembly was 
called together again. This time there 
was no argument when the motion was 
made to give Dionysius sovereign 
powers with unlimited military and 
diplomatic latitude. His first move was 
to gather about him men he knew he 
could trust completely. The second 
order of business was the manner of 
meeting the Carthaginian crisis. 

Dionysius knew that a_ continued 
war could only end in defeat. So he 
sued for peace. It was a humiliating 
peace but he gained his point—Carth- 
age agreed that he’d be left in power 
and gave recognition to his govern- 
ment at Syracuse. But the African 
nation became mistress over all the 
Greek city-states on the northern and 
southern coasts of Sicily, and was paid 
a huge indemnity. 

There was some dissatisfaction over 
the peace terms but Dionysius put it 
to the citizens in flatfooted fashion. 
And he carried his point. He was the 
ruler, he told them. A one-man gov- 
ernment. That’s how they’d voted. 
That’s how it would be. 

He wanted time. Time to rebuild 
the armed forces as they’d have to be 
in order to accomplish the end he had 
in view— to recover all of Sicily under 
Greek leadership. So he went to work 
building an organization, the like of 


which had never been seen before— 
and not very often since, as a matter 
of fact. 

His first move was a recruiting cam- 
paign. He sent trusted agents out, 
loaded with gold, to every country in 
the civilized world with explicit in- 
structions to beg, buy, borrow—even 
to kidnap if necessary—the best mili- 
tary and technical brains in existence. 
Designers, engineers, mechanics, ship- 
builders, workers in wood and metal, 
mathematicians and chemists were all 
on the list. 

“You'll hear about military geniuses 
every place you go,” he told his pro- 
curement officers. He faced them, his 
thumbs hooked in his sword belt, his 
intense eyes flicking from one to the 
other. “Pass none of them up. Gather 
them all in. Send them to me. I'll do 
the sorting out once they’re back here 
in Syracuse.” 

And they began to stream in, all 
kinds and conditions of men from all 
the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea from the Hellespont to the 
Pillars of Hercules. It was a bedlam 













of languages in and around the big 
arsenal, the weapons-proving grounds, 
and the ship yards, on the fortress 
island of Ortiga across the bay from 
Syracuse. Once on the island, there 
they remained. The fortress was con- 
nected to the city by a wide causeway. 
Anyone entering or leaving had to pass 
through five successive gates. Internal 
security was the order of the day. 

Dionysius held his experts together 
by the force of his personality. Success- 
ful leadership—in any age—has one 
main line: a combination of firmness 
and fairness. This was particularly 
true in those days when _ standing 
national armed forces were practically 
unknown and mercenary troops were 
the order of the day. Dionysius knew 
very well that no_ successful’ leader 
ruled by fear. He set out to gain his 
men’s respect. 

First of all, he paid his men twice 
as much as they’d receive anywhere 
else. He proved to them that he’d look 
after them—see to it that they had a 
square deal. He was the first military 
leader on record to recognize the im- 
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portant relationship between content- 
ment, health, and efficiency. As for his 
officers, his technical experts, he didn’t 
hesitate to delegate authority, encour- 
age initiative, and he invited sugges- 
tions. He listened carefully to what 
an engineer-designer, a Syrian-Greek, 
who’d made the famous march from 
Cunaxa to the Land of Cherries under 
the leadership of Xenophon, had to say 
about an idea that bordered on the 
fringe of fantasy. 

“I've tried to put my idea across 
several times,” the bearded veteran 
explained. “That Persian—Artaxerxes 
—showed some interest but his smart 
engineers laughed at the thing, talked 
him out of it. A good thing too, as 
things turned out! The idea of using 
human hair as part of a war weapon 
simply didn’t appeal.” He shrugged 
his heavy shoulders. “It'll take tons 
of the stuff, you know.” 

“You’d use the hair to hurl projec- 
tiles—arrows—heavy stones—that sort 
of thing, eh?” Dionysius asked. ‘How, 


and where, did you run onto this 
theory?” 
“Egypt. There are boats on the 


Nile—long, narrow, craft with shallow 
draft. They're so long that’ the 
Egyptians had to rig a device to pre- 
vent them from breaking their backs. 
So they set up a twisted cable, running 
fore and aft ten feet or so above the 
deck, and supported on_ standards. 


They tightened this cable by inserting 
a heavy bar 


of wood between the 


strands, twisting it round and round 
until the cable was as stiff as a bronze 
rod. They slipped the end of the twist- 
ing bar into a socket in the boat’s keel.” 
The man laughed. 

“They've been using that device for 
about 800 years—or so I’ve heard,” he 
continued. “I saw a twisting bar come 
loose one day. The power of the twisted 
cable brought it over and down, break- 
ing the boat’s lower boom like a rotten 
twig, and crushing the vessel’s rail to 
the waterline. And so... .” 

“T like it,” Dionysius cut in. “Go 
to work on it. Have one ready for me 
to see quickly. Requisition anything 
you need. If it’s not in the store-rooms, 
I’ll get it for you. Can you do it?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“Good man!” Dionysius clapped him 
on the shoulder. 

The projectile-throwing machine was 
set up for inspection two weeks later. 
It had a resemblance to a modern 
machine gun and its shield. The con- 
trolling feature was the torsion power 
derived from twisted cables, or cord- 
bundles, which were built into the 
vertical shield and set up tight by 
mechanical means. The weapon had a 
long stock with a groove to carry and 
guide the long, heavy arrow, or other 
projectile. 

Each cord-bundle was composed of 
two thick skeins of material with a 
great number of threads in each skein. 
The two skeins were twisted tightly 
around each other, and also strained 
to the utmost between the top and 
bottom of the frame. Into each pair 
was inserted a wooden arm. 


The arms carried the bow-string. 





When this was drawn back by means 
of a simple windlass, the arms fol- 
lowed, twisting the already taut skeins 
still farther. The release of the bow- 
string permitted the cord-bundles to 
uncoil, throwing the arms back with 
tremendous power and sending a pro- 
jectile on its way with speed, force and 
accuracy. 

Dionysius watched the experiments 
with a critical eye. The weapon drove 
a four-foot arrow one hundred yards, 
burying the projectile deep into a tar- 
get of wickerwork packed solid with 
damp earth. But the force lessened 
with each discharge. This meant a 


continual adjustment of the cord- 
bundle torsion. 

“What’s wrong?” Dionysius. de- 
manded. “Any answer for the 
trouble?” 


“The cord-bundles, Sire,’ the engi- 
neer explained. I’m using twisted cord as 
you can see. It doesn’t stand the strain 
so well—the threads stretch too much. 
They'll break down after a while.” 

“You mentioned human hair. Get 
some.” Dionysius said. 

“Yes.” The swarthy-faced engineer 
tapped the heavy skeins. “Make these 
of human hair—and horse hair too. 
Use sinews from the necks of horses 
and cattle—those heavy sinews that 
lift and lower the creatures’ heads. 
Such an arrangement will... .” 

“How much will you need for a 
hundred such weapons?” 

“Tons, Sire. Ship loads.” 

Dionysius turned abruptly to his 
fleet admiral, Mypsiuos, who’d been an 
interested spectator. 

“That'll be your job, Admiral. Make 
the necessary arrangements at once.” 
Dionysius picked up one of the four- 
foot arrows, turning it about, eyeing 
his engineer-designer thoughtfully. 

“One arrow,” he said, thinking aloud. 
“Very good. Now—I want machines 
that'll fire six at once. Can you give 
me that?” 

The engineer was accustomed to his 
commander’s lightning-quick change 
of ideas. He knew very well how to 
cope with it, too. He stepped back 
from the weapon, studying it, stroking 
his whiskers thoughtfully. Suddenly he 
thrust his arms forward, moving his 
outspread hands forward and back as 
if measuring a distance, cocking his 
head, closing one eye in concentration. 
He dropped his arms, turned to his 
commander. 

“T’ll need a longer, wider stock,” he 
said, “and I'll use a bar projector 
attached to the bow string to cover the 
bases of the arrows. Yes! I can do it, 
Sire. It won’t have the range of this 
beauty. But... .” 

“What’ll be the range—effective 
range to knock an armored horseman 
from his (continued on page 92) 
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Photo by Capt. Jack Lewis 
TSgt. J. Spille and Pfc M. Fox, 12th Rifle Co., tried some friendly 
persuasion on “Alkali at the CWTC, Bridgeport, Calif. It didn't work 





Edited by MSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Balky Burro 


Members of the 12th Rifle Company, 
USMCR, of Springfield- Joplin, Mo., ob- 
tained a dancing burro—who wouldn’t 
perform—as a lend-lease mascot. 

Known as “Alkali,” the slightly 
ornery animal actually belongs to the 
Marine Corps Cold Weather Training 
Center, where the Missouri Reservists 
attended two weeks’ active duty for 
special training. 

The Missouri unit’s first sergeant, 
Technical Sergeant Joe Spille, said: 
“We'd have preferred a real Missouri 
mule as a mascot, but the two mules 
here, which are used to teach animal- 
packing, are California-bred, and not 
ornery enough.” 

Alkali filled the bill. He was fond 
of sneaking up behind the members of 
his foster unit and nipping them gently, 
but firmly. 

Although the Missouri Marines 
doubted the story, the animal’s former 
owner, Master Sergeant Charles Moon, 
claimed he had taught the family pet 
to rear up on his hind legs and dance 
for the Moon children. 

When Alkali became too large to be 
retained as a pet, the Moons gave him 
to the Cold Weather Training Center. 

The Missouri Reservists never did 
induce Alkali to dance for them. How- 
ever, they agreed, to a man, that his 
disposition qualified him to be a sub- 
stitute for a genuine Missouri mule. 

Capt. Jack Lewis, USMCR 
Informational Services Section 
Marine Corps CWTC 
Bridgeport, Calif. 


Deep South 


One hundred fifty members of two 
Pennsylvania Marine Reserve organiza- 
tions recently completed two weeks’ 
training at the Marine Corps Supply 
Center, Albany, Ga. 

The 1st Automotive Field Main- 
tenance Co., commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel James J. Wandell, of Wyoming, 
Pa., and the 1st Ordnance Field Main- 
tenance Co., commanded by Major 
Jack F. Tracy, of Columbia, Pa., re- 

TURN PAGE 
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IN RESERVE (cont.) 


ceived training in their respective fields. 

Members of the units worked in re- 
pair shops under the expert supervision 
of Marine Corps and civilian personnel 
at the Supply Center. They also re- 
ceived lectures on the repair and main- 
tenance of vehicles and ordnance equip- 
ment. 

In addition, the trainees attended 
daily drill sessions and the officers and 
Staff NCOs fired the .45 caliber pistol 
for qualification. 

Dan Stenger, of Radio Station 
WBAX, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., accom- 
panied the lst Automotive Field Main- 
tenance Co., and taped a series of radio 
programs for the hometown station. 

TIO, MCSC, Albany, Ga. 


Small Bore Match 


The 84th Infantry Company, Jackson, 
Mich., recently sponsored a “small 
bore” match for youngsters. It was the 
“first’’ B-B Gun competition for the 
local Devil Pups. 

The youngsters took second place in 
the NRA-sanctioned championship with 
478X500. The team was formed in 
February of this year and received its 
official NRA charter in March. 
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Official USMC Photo 
Reserve Marines from the First Automotive Field Ordnance Field Maintenance Company, Columbia, 
Maintenance Company, Wyoming, Pa., and First Pa., flew to MCSC, Albany, for Summer training 
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Photo by Sgt. Claude W. Willsea 
Capt. J. R. Gagliardo and Ist Sgt. Stanley F. Byczek, of the 84th Inf. 
Co., supervised the first NRA-sponsored B-B Gun Match in Michigan 














Weekly B-B Gun shoots were held 
at the Marine Corps Reserve Armory 
in competition with other NRA B-B 
Gun teams in the Jackson area and 
under the supervision of the City 
Recreation Department. The Marine 
“Devil Pups” took first in 12 out of 
15 contests. 

Capt. J. P. Gagliardo, Jr. 
84th Infantry Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Unique Session 


When the Miami Women Marine Re- 
servists flew to Washington, D.C., for 
their Summer Training stint, their tour 
at Marine Corps Headquarters went 
on the books as the most unique 
schooling session for a women’s unit 
in recent years. 

The representatives of the Sunshine 
State landed near Washington and were 
met by Marine Corps Headquarters 
representatives—and driving thunder 
showers. 

For three Summers the platoon had 
sojourned in the relatively tranquil 
precincts of Parris Island. There they 
were given a large ration of classroom 
work and theory. This year it was de- 
cided to let the girls practice what had 
been preached to them. They were 
ordered to Washington. 

At HQMC, Lieutenant Colonel 
Dorothy M. Ralston, one of the Re- 
serve’s top-flight women officers, as- 
signed the 22 Women Reservists to 
various Headquarters staff agencies for 
on-the-job training. 

Classroom sessions and drills were 
scheduled, but they were held to the 
minimum to permit the girls to master 
the complexities of Headquarters 
routine. 

The opening training day went 
smoothly enough. However, before 
reveille the next morning, the crisis in 
Iraq came to a head. Marines were 
landing in Lebanon as the platoon 
finished morning inspection. The effect 
of the announcement was electric. The 
fast-paced tempo at Headquarters 
shifted into even higher gear. Type- 
writers clacked with more urgency, 
Marines moved about their jobs with 
more than usual alacrity. The Miamians 
had a close-up look and an unexpected 
lesson on how Headquarters swings 
into action during an emergency. 

The training program called for a 
straight, workaday, 0800 to 1630 opera- 
tion, but when the impact of the Mid- 
dle East trouble hit Washington, this 
was extended a bit in some of the 
agencies where the girls were training. 

Sorely pressed staff sections found 
that instead of having merely non- 
producing students on board, they had 
good, well-trained clerical assistants, 
willing to bear a hand. 


When they had time, the girls went 
sightseeing and shopping. There was 
more to do and see than could be 
crammed into the allotted two weeks. 
Nonetheless, they made what the 
Regular WMs at Henderson Hall called 
an “admirable effort.” 


Reserve Beachhead 


Fourteen hundred Reservists from 
Florida, Georgia, New York, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin staged a four-day 
combined field exercise at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. 

The Reservists, supported by artil- 
lery, maneuvered from the Onslow 
Beach area to New River with an 
armored column of tanks, trucks and 
amphibian tractors. The 62d Infantry 
Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., provided the 
“resistance.” 

In the assault were the lst In- 
fantry Bn., Garden City, L. I.,-N. Y., 
supported by the 4th Rifle Co., Rome, 
Ga.; “A” Battery, 2d 105-mm. Howit- 
zer Bn., Miami, Fla.; lst Platoon, “A” 
Co., lst Amphibian Tractor Bn., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; and the lst Platoon, 7th 
Engineer Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Communications were supplied by 
Reserve detachments from the Air 
Naval Gunfire Liaison Co., 1st Com- 





Photo by SSgt. John R. Scoblic 
Women Marine Reservists from Miami, Florida, visited the Jefferson 
Memorial while they were in Washington, D. C., for Summer training 


munications Support Bn., Ft. Schuyler, 
N. Y. and the 1st Communications Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Handling supply support were Re- 
servists of the 2d Shore Party Group 
Co., Orlando, Fla., assisted by a de- 
tachment from the 1st Naval Beach 
Group Team. Transportation of sup- 
plies and equipment was accomplished 
by the 1st Platoon, 2d Truck Co., 
Augusta, Ga., and by the Amphibian 
Tractor Reservists of Tampa, Fla. 

The Reserve Marine 


Open Hearing 


Members of the Washington, D.C. 
area’s Marine Corps Reserve legal 
training unit recently held their an- 
nual “maneuvers” in a Headquarters, 
Marine Corps courtroom. 

A “mock court-martial” is to the Re- 
serve lawyers what amphibious maneu- 
vers are to their counterparts in the 
Reserve infantry and air units. The 
general public, attorneys and National 
Guardsmen were invited. 

Twenty members of the legal train- 
ing unit took part in the mock court- 
martial proceedings. 

VTU(S) 5-8 (Law) 
Washington, D. C. 
END 
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PORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Sports Editor 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


During a practice match at Camp 
Matthews. Calif.. while training for a 
berth on the Marine Corps Rifle and 
Pistol Team. Capt. Stanley G. Millar. 
of Force Troops. Fleet Marine Force. 
Pacific. Twentynine Palms. Calif. 
fired what is believed to be the first 
250x250 


corded 


“possible” score ever re- 
with a rifle over a 
Marine Corps Match Course, A dis- 
tinguished shooter with the rifle and 
pistol, Millar has fired in match com- 
continuously. 


service 


petition, almost since 
1939. 
Bengie sailboat 


ends. at 


Benjamin 
consecutive 


won 


races on week 


Camp Lejeune, N. C.... . At Camp H. 
Hawaii, Lt. 
Cool 


Col. 


shattered 492 


D. L. 


birds 


M. Smith. 
“Frosty” 
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out of a possible 500. won a Pacific 
Ocean area skeet tourney . . . MSgt. 
Freddie Lenn, San Diego boxing 
coach. transferred to recruiting duty, 
in Pittsburgh. Pa. 

At the Marine Corps Air Station. 
El Toro. Calif. Sid Robinson, 
Henry Davis, George Godfrey. 
Emil Marquardt, Dave Tobias and 
“Speedy” Gonzales won trophies in 
a station weight-lifting meet... Frank 
Tiano pitched one shutout. relieved 
and saved another game, led the Ist 
Battalion, Sixth Marines, to the regi- 
mental softball championship, at Camp 
Lejeune. 

In an Okinawa swimming meet, for 
Third Marine Division honors, Cpl. 
Ronnie Saigeon, “E” Co., 2d Bat- 
ialion, Ninth Marines, scored 28 of his 
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regiment's winning 65 points : 
James Wentworth, Carey Glisson. 
Ronnie Anderson and Dale D’Alle- 
sandro were heavy hitters as the Jet- 
niks. a Marine Corps Auxiliary Air 
Station. Beaufort. S. C.. Little League 
baseball team. defeated Parris Island’s 
Little Islanders. 55-5. 

At the Patuxent. Md.. Naval Air 
Test Center, in a joint Potomac River 
Naval Command-Severn River Naval 
Command golf tournament. the only 
two Marines who entered. fared well. 
MSet. Betty Noble (HQMC). and 
TSet. George Stupar (ditto), came 
from behind, finished first and third. 
respectively, in their divisions. 

\ 25-year links veteran, MSet. Al 
Greer, who played despite a painful 
allergy which caused his hands to 
swell. carded a 72-hole 297. won the 
Hawaii Marine golf championship... 
Pfe Leonard G. Edelen, 26th Rifle 
Co., USMCR. Minneapolis. Minn., and 
a member of the University of Minne- 
sota track squad, ran an outdoor two 
miles in 9:03.2. broke a Big 10 con- 
ference record. 

At Parris Island. Buddy Basil. 
former “Mr. New Jersey” and “Mr. 
New England.” is the instructor of 
weight-lifting classes for teen-age de- 
pendents .. . Sgt. Luis Molina, form- 
er Interservice champion, and a mem- 
ber of the 56 U. S. Olympic boxing 


team, coaches the Devil Pups, a 
“Biddy Boxing” team at MCAS. 


Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. 

At Lejeune, Fred Campbell won 
the singles, teamed with E. Kirby- 
Smith to win the doubles title in a 

















Second Marine Division tennis tourna- 
ment . . . MSet. George Twitchell, 
an El Toro golfer, while a student at 
the Watsonville, Calif., High School. 
participated in five sports—football. 
baseball. basketball. track and golf. 
The Camp Lejeune 1958 football 
team will inherit speed and beef from 
the track team. Track stars out for 
football include All-Marine halfback 
Al Daniels, who won the 100-yard 
dash at the latest A-M track meet; Pat 
Altieri, discus; Al Terry, relays: 
John Polley and Tony Szalkowski, 
hammer. The latter broke a_five- 
year-old All-Marine record last June. 


HOLES-IN-ONE 


MSet. Jim Frye, on a par three. 
140-yard hole, at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Whidbey Island, Wash. 

Lt. Col. Barney MeLean, on the 
par three, 175-yard 17th hole, Admiral 
\. C. Read course, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Set. Ron Asbury, Ist Battalion. 
Twelfth Marines, on the Awase Mead- 
ows course, Okinawa. 

Lt. Don Taylor, on the 196-yard 
sixth hole of an Iwakuni, Japan, 
course, 


FORMER MARINES 


The Camp Lejeune Globe reported 
that Tommie Schafer, All-Marine 
and Interservice light welterweight 
champion, planned to become a pro- 
fessional boxer after being discharged 
from the Corps . . . Former Lejeune 
football players sought by pro teams 
were Ernie Brown and Lou Hallow 
(Los Angeles), and Mike Friedberg 
(Baltimore). 


ADDED INFO. 


No “team” championships are 
awarded at All-Marine Corps track 
meets. All honors are on an individual 
basis. Post and station sports colum- 
nists please note. 

Ralph Guglielmi, nemesis of 
Marine Corps football teams while 
quarterback for the Bolling Air Force 
Base Flyers the past two years, will be 
back with the Washington Redskins 


this Fall. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


All-Marine Softball Tournament 
(Women), at the Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C., 
September 3. 

END 























nce a Marine... 








ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the Edited by MSsgt. Paul C. Curtis 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 











Official USMC Photo 
Brig. Gen. H. Hansen (R) presented CWO Ernest R. McCall Pate—when the gunner retired recently 
Reynolds with certificate—signed by Commandant at the Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadelphia 
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Another ‘‘Mickey” Finn 
Retires 


Even the grass managed to look 
almost Irish green for the recent re- 
tirement ceremonies of Master Ser- 
geant Gerald P. (Mickey) Finn. 
Although the customary parade was 
nearly two months late (MSgt. Finn 
officially transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve in May), the 
Eleventh Marines trooped past the 
First Marine Division Headquarters 
to acknowledge the departure of an- 
cther member of the “Old Corps.” 

Like many of his predecessors, 
fact and fantasy draped the veil of 
legend around the shoulders of the 
English-born but Irish-bred Hi- 
bernian. 

MSgt. Finn came to the United 
States in 1925, and enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in 1937. He served 
with the old Fourth Marines in 
Shanghai from 1938 until 1941, 
where he wrote a column for the 
regiment’s newspaper, the Walla 
Walla. During his service career he 
also contributed to Leatherneck and 
the Marine Corps Gazette. 

Finn made the Saipan, Tinian 
and Okinawa beachheads during 
World War II, and fought with the 
Eleventh Marines in Korea from the 
time of the Inchon landings until 
after the pull-back from the Chosin 
Reservoir. He was serving with the 
Eleventh Marines again at Camp 
Pendleton, at the time of his re- 
tirement. 

MSgt. Finn was one of the real- 
life Marines who was given a part 
in the movie version of “Battle 
Cry.” 

At Finn’s retirement ceremonies, 


Colonel R. C. Hiatt, the Eleventh 
Marines’ commanding officer, said, 
“ . . . without NCOs of Mickey 
Finn’s caliber, the Marine Corps 
could not exist.” 

Finn plans to live in Vista, Calif., 
and work aboard the Marine Base, 
Camp Pendleton. 
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Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 


MC QUEEN, John C. 
BETHEL, lon M. 

KETNER, Bernard O. 
ROTHFUSS, Raymond A. cwo 
STREETER, Raymond E. cwo 


Lt. Gen. 
Brig. Gen. 
cwo 


Placed on Retired List (20 Years) 


BUCHANAN, William W. Brig. Gen. 
CHARLESWORTH, Stuart M. Brig. Gen. 
RAMSEY, Jr., Frederick A. Brig. Gen. 
BYRUM, Jr., Paul R. Col. 
TRACHTA, Stanley W. Col. 
YOUNG, James K. Col. 
STRAINE, Robert G. Lt. Col. 
WEBBER, John W. Lt. Col. 
BROWN, Ronald A. Major 
GREENWAY, Robert J. Major 
HANSON, Rueben H. Major 
KING, Carl W. Major 
NELSON, Harold E. Major 
BENZ, Jr. James F, Capt. 
BROADUS, Harry A. Capt. 
COTTON, Jr., Joab Capt. 
ENNIS, Albert E. Capt. 
HATHAWAY‘, Wayne A. Capt. 
LOGAN, Raymond E. Capt. 
MILLER, Edward A. Capt. 
RITCHIE, George W. Capt. 
SHIFTER, Ernest Capt. 
SLACK, LaRue C. Capt. 
THOMAS, Milford J. Capt. 
TOOTLE, James A. Capt. 
ALEXANDER, Lewis R. cwo 
ANDERSON, Gail E. cwo 
BELL, Herman J. cwo 
BJORK, Clarence L. cwo 
BOTHE, Clarence H. cwo 
CANHAM, Robert L. cwo 
COMEAUX, Elridge M. cwo 
COOLEY, Richard cwo 
COOPER, James W. cwo 
COOPER, Leon A. cwo 
CROSBY, Joseph R. cwo 
DOUGLAS, Roger R. cwo 
GOTTSCHALK, George J. cwo 
GRIFFIN, Jesse L. cwo 
GUERLAND, Armand cwo 
HAINES, Clinton F. cwo 
HARKINS, Raymond S. cwo 
HOLTMAN, Louie F. cwo 
HUBERT, George H. cwo 
KARR, Earl H. cwo 
KONOPA, Benedict W. cwo 
LA TOUR, Harry A. cwo 
LINDSEY, Paul L. cwo 
MAULDIN, Walter E. cwo 
MC DONELL, James T. cwo 
MC REYNOLDS, Donald I. cwo 
MIKELL, James W. cwo 
MILNER, James cwo 
MORROW, Ralph W. cwo 
PETET, Frederick C. cwo 
PRICE, Paul H. cwo 
Grek ney’ a A. cwo 
RICE, Ro; cwo 
ROGERS, "ain : > cwo 
SAWYER, Leslie D. cwo 
SMITH, Olen E. cwo 
TAYLOR, Clarence E. cwo 
YOUNG, Harold A. cwo 


Placed on Disability Retired List 


GOOD, Jr., George F. Lt. Gen. 
BROWN, Wilburt S. Maj. Gen. 
O'NEILL, David F. Maj. Gen. 
BATTERTON, Boeker C. Brig. Gen 
KING, John E. Lt. Col 
ANDREWS, Richard C. Major 
MILLER, Joseph a. &. Major 
MITCHELL, John A. Major 
BARATTA, Thomas F. Capt. 
DOYLE, William S. Capt. 
GILE, Robert N. Capt. 
PETERS, Uel D. Capt. 
RAPSON, Herbert N. Capt. 
POWELL, Oscar A. Ist Lt. 
RENZ, Donald A. Ist Lt 
ATKINSON, James P. 2d Lt. 
ANDERSON, Bermon E. cwo 
BEARDIN, William L. cwo 
FINNELL, Edwin W. cwo 


HARRINGTON, James H. 
JUNG, William 
TADE, William J. 


Placed on Retired List 
(Public Law 381) 


JEROME, Clayton C. 
JUHAN, Jack P. 
CARLESON, Roger T. 
DAILEY, Frank G. 
JORDAHL, Russell N. 
WEIR, Kenneth H. 
WIRSIG, Frank H. 
DRAKE, Paul 
HOBBS, Ralph H. 
WARNER, Jack F. 


Lt. 


Maj. 
Brig. 
Brig. 


Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 


Lt. 
Lt. 


cwo 
cwo 


Place on Retired List (30 Years) 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


BROWN, Harry O. 
MC ABEE, Dale 
SHADOAN, Oran L. 


212330 
205012 
205132 


Transferred to 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


FIRST SERGEANTS 


BOTKIN, Gene F. 

CLARK, John R. 

pene Rolland A. 
ODGE, Paul A. 


267897 
267194 
261198 
265977 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


pr age olga al Peter R. 


COMBS, Jr., Anderson 
COUCH, Dwight E. 
COURTNEY, Jr., George W 
DOORE, George S. 
ELLIS, Eira 

GILBERT, Jr., Walter ‘‘H'' 
HAMILTON, Robert L. 
HARLESS, Jr., Manuel H. 
HIGLEY, Jr., James W. 
HORVATH, Charles S. 
JONES, Alex N. 
KELLEY, Lewis S. 

KING, Troy A. 
KOLESAR, John 
LASCSAK, Mike 
LAWSON, et’ ‘she “¢~ 

MC CALMON, Earl J. 
MEEHAN, William P. 
MICHELONY, Jr., Lewis J. 
MOATS, Stanley D. 
MUELLER, Robert E. 
OLDHAM, James M. 
PETERSEN, Raymond L. 
RICHARDSON, Odell E. 
SCOTT, Donald J. 
STAMPER, James O. 
SUMNER, Russell A. C. 
TABLER, Marion W. 
THACKER, Lawrence A. 
THOMPSON, Lester W. 
YOUNG, William J. 
ZENOR, Charles C. 


265405 
268381 
265417 
257448 
268384 
266206 
252385 
268516 
252075 
261539 
267008 
265849 
267170 
265742 
264802 
265919 
342741 
232042 
265736 
267941 
267667 
266202 
265424 
268343 
262381 
267307 
245628 
269243 
269097 
258888 
251639 
293346 
267956 
267518 
269339 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


BARDEN, Milton A. 
GARRISON, Willis E. 
KENNISON, Orren A. 
MILLS, Robert 
SIZEMORE, Jr., Sink 


267934 
257734 
213359 
269133 
263085 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


MANSFIELD, James 


234278 


6441 


Placed on Disability Retired List 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


CUMERLOTTI,Lewis 
KENDALL, Leslie M. 
PFEIFER, Jack 

POE, William R. 
SHOUP, Walter W. 
TANKUMS, John E. 


232598 
255175 


1103930 


196150 
380922 
184162 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


COOGAN, John P. 
GORDON, Jr. Lewis E. 
MARTINS, Justin J. 
PEOPLES, Bennie T. 


332063 
322774 
362622 
415702 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


GRAHAM, Jr., Joseph O. 
MULLEN, Jr., Hunter 
STICKLEY, Lester L. 


1083554 
1078807 


638139 


0369 
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CONviENE ARN DAW ZT 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 
continuously strive to improve the 
look of all our uniforms. 

It seems that someone got a metal 
chevron into the Marine Corps sup- 
ply system. I’m not saying that this 
wasn’t a well intended idea but it 
has certainly proved to be a frustrat- 
ing experience getting these things on 
your utility jacket, field jacket and 
utility cap (especially when there are 
two posts running through the cap at 
just the spot the chevron is supposed 
to occupy). 

The looks of the 
have improved now that we no longer 
have to paint our chevrons on it, but 
the frustration is sometimes 
than a man can take trying to push 
these things through this heavy uni- 
form material. So what is the solu- 
tion? I have one solution that would 


work uniform 


more 


work very well. 
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A patch with the rate machine- 
sewed on a utility or field jacket 
background material. Once you sew 
this patch on your uniform there is 
no need to remove it until either your 
uniform or patch wears out or until 
you are promoted. No wear on your 
uniform, no bent or twisted chevrons, 
no paint to wear off. 

While on the subject of improve- 
ment of our work uniform I have one 
other suggestion. We have done 
away with the old idea of painting 
chevrons on so why not dispense with 
painting or stamping the name on the 
outside of your jacket? For less than 
a stamp pad costs, a man could have 
his name placed on a utility back- 
ground material, again machine- 
sewed, and once placed on his jacket 
there would be no need for him to 
replace it at all for the life of the 
patch or jacket. This service could 
be extended through the Marine 
Corps Exchange very reasonably, I 
think . . . This same idea could be 
used for the field jacket, also. This 
would eliminate having to ask a man 
his name and would help you to 
identify your field jacket much 
quicker when it is mixed up in a 
pile of two or more. Upon transfer 
a man need only remove his name 
patch, turn his jacket in and, upon 
arrival at his new duty station, re- 
sew it on his new one. No sweat... 

SSgt. Raymond L. Wroten 
589458 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
seek legislation to tap the reservoir 
of talent being wasted in our Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. This group 
of men, having completed 20 years 
with the Regular Establishment, are 


placed on retainer pay and forgotten 
until war or national emergency. 
Under the present law there is no 
way for them to participate in the 
Organized Marine Corps Reserve 
program, which I feel is necessary 
for them to maintain their profes- 
sional proficiency and keep abreast 
of current military trends. 

The Fleet Marine Corps Reservist 
could be utilized to great advantage 
in the Organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve program. It is believed that 
it would be monetarily beneficial to 
the Marine Corps as well as of pro- 
fessional benefit to the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Take the billet of gunnery ser- 
geant, found in the Table of Organ- 
ization of an_ Inspector-Instructor 
Staff of an infantry company. This 
billet is filled by a master sergeant. 
Assuming that this master sergeant 
has over 18 years’ service and is 
married with three children, the 
present cost to the Marine Corps to 
keep him in this billet for a 10-year 
period would be $57,384.00, exclud- 
ing clothing allowance, medical ex- 
pense, dental expense and_ other 
fringe benefits. 

This billet of gunnery sergeant on 
the staff could be filled by a well 
qualified master sergeant from the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on a 
regular 48-drill pay status. Taking 
into consideration the 50% retainer 
pay, 48 paid drills and 15 days an- 
nual field training a year and the 
advance in pay for longevity pur- 
poses, it would cost the Marine Corps 
$25,385.82. The Marine Corps would 
realize a saving of $32,098.18. 

Even assuming that legislation 
could be passed crediting the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reservist with the Re- 
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serve component, the cost to the 
Marine Corps for 10 years’ retired 
pay at 75% would be $30,186.50. 
Or, for the cost of maintaining one 
master sergeant on the Inspector- 
Instructor Staff for 10 years, we have 
the experience needed for his job, in 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and 
the cost for maintaining him for 10 
years in an Organized Reserve unit 
plus his retainer pay and 10 years’ 
pay on the retired list. It is further 
felt that such an arrangement would 
be attractive enough to some 7th pay 
grade men that they would transfer 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserves 
and open up the promotion possi- 
bility for the young, aspiring 6th pay 
grader. 

In case of war or national emerg- 
ency, the Fleet Marine Corps Reserv- 
ist would be ready for immediate 
mobilization, and in many cases 
represents the experience that would 
be required to fill the officer ranks, 
as was the case during World War 
UE 

Capt. L. A. McLendon, Jr. 
022328 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
solicit the Secretary of the Navy for 
cooperation in the matter of discon- 
tinuing the distribution of publica- 
tions under the Navy Directives Sys- 
tem to Marine Corps installations. I 
would request that the system be 
modified so that directives originating 
at the headquarters level would be 
sent to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
where, if appropriate, such directives 
which require distribution within the 














Marine Corps Distribution System 
would be reproduced and so distri- 
buted. At lower echelons, other Navy 
commands would likewise forward 
their directives to similar Marine 
Corps commands for appropriate 
and/or required reproduction and 
distribution. 

As matters now stand, file ’clerks 
spend nearly as much time taking care 
of the Navy Directives system direc- 
tives as they do on Marine Corps Di- 
rectives—and, in many cases, at the 
expense of the very necessary Corps 
system. A cursory check indicates 
that less than 2% of the Navy Di- 
rectives apply at battalion and lower 
level and probably less at independent 
command levels. The waste of money 
for printing, mailing and filing, not 
to say reading, these useless (to the 
Marine Corps) directives, could be 
well spent on other, more essential 


matters. 
MSgt. E. J. House 
326176 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
cause an examination to be made of 
the need for the Quarterly Readiness 
Report and the benefits presently 
being derived from it. 

In one major command alone, the 
report ran in excess of 150 pages in 
length. The amount of man-hours 
that went into the preparation of 
this report must have been stagger- 
ing. Add together the general officer 
commanding who read it, approved 
it and signed it; the field grade offi- 
cers, the captains and_ lieutenants 
who labored over its composition; the 
clerk-typists who pounded it out on 
their typewriters; and the sum repre- 
sents a cost to the Marine Corps in 
thousands of dollars. 

Regardless of the effort expended, 
the cost can be justified if there is 
an equal gain on the other side of 
the balance sheet. I feel, however, 
that little, if anything, is gained as a 
result of the Report, and certainly the 
gain is in no way proportionate to 
the effort expended in its compila- 
tion. Since I am primarily concerned 
with personnel, let us examine an 
excerpt taken at random from the 
personnel portion of a Quarterly 
Readiness Report: 

ae ee ... Platoon. Has 64% of 

authorized strength. Personnel are 80% 

trained. Platoon can perform assigned 

mission" 

Something must be wrong here. If 


this platoon can perform its assigned 
mission understrength and under- 
trained, the men of the platoon are 
either supermen or the Table of 
Organization is badly over-written. 
Assuming the latter, will a higher 





















































headquarters take remedial action 
based upon the report? It is doubt- 
ful. This information should be put 
into a letter to the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, “Subj: T/O 
change, recommendations for” and 
the information would get to the 
proper agency for appropriate action. 

This brings me to the point I am 
trying to make—that there is nothing 
in the Quarterly Readiness Report 
that is not duplication of another 
function or that cannot be handled 
more effectively under other existing 
procedures. 

Certainly I do not set myself up 
to be an expert in the functions of 
command, yet it seems obvious that 
unit readiness is a responsibility of 
the commander from the highest 
echelon to the lowest. If a unit is 
suffering from a personnel or ma- 
terial deficiency, it should be the re- 
sponsibility of the unit commander 
to take appropriate action along the 
most direct lines to see that the defi- 
ciency is remedied, and the most 
direct line is not a report that re- 
ceives only a cursory reading at its 
destination, as I suspect happens in 
the case of the QRR. 

TSgt. Robert H. Oliva 
651559 
END 
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Brig. Gen. A. L. Bowser (L) handed the color of 
the Recruit Training Command, San Diego, to his 


Fourth Division Reunion 


More than 300 veterans of the battles 
of Roi-Namur, Saipan, Tinian and Iwo 
Jima gathered at Philadelphia, Pa., 
in June for the Fourth Marine Division 
Association reunion. Philadelphia’s 
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Mayor Richardson Dilworth declared a 
“Marine Corps Day,” and 62 of the 
city’s “sons” were sworn into the Ma- 
rine Corps as the “Fourth Marine Divi- 
sion Association Recruit Platoon.” 

A highlight of the three-day meeting 
was a parade which featured troops 


Edited by MSgt. Woody Jones 
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Photo by MSgt. R. E. Olund 


successor, Col, R. Weed. Gen. Bowser reported 
to the First Marine Division, at Camp Pendleton 


from the Marine Barracks, Naval Base, 
Philadelphia, and from ships berthed 
at the Navy Yard. A police band, a 
mounted police detachment, and the 
Second Marine Division Band, from 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., participated also. 

Other events included a memorial 
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Photo by Sgt. B. J. Nereck 


Pvt. Ulysses S. Grant (R) was named after a former Indian scout for 


Gen. Grant. Pvt. Grant's DI, Sgt. L. W. Clah, is of Navajo descent 


service at Independence Hall, a lunch- 
eon, with Robert Sherrod, managing 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
as the guest speaker, and a banquet, 
where the principal speaker was 
Brigadier General Carlton A. Fisher, 
USMCR, Supreme Court Justice of the 
State of New York. 

During the reunion, members of the 
Association voted to establish a scho- 
larship fund, whereby children of de- 
ceased or disabled members of the 
Fourth Marine Division may elect to 
attend a college of their choice. The 
Association has invited Leatherneck 
readers to assist in the project by sub- 
mitting the names of such children, and 
the names of their fathers, to The 
Secretary, Fourth Marine Division 
Association, Headquarters, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 

Major Gerald L. Pines, USMC 


What's His Rank? 


First Lieutenant Robert P. O’Neal, 
Administrative Services Officer, Over- 
haul and Repair Department, Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C., 
has changed rank nine times in the 
past 14 years. 

Lt. O’Neal has been a second and 
first lieutenant three times, each, a 
master sergeant twice, and a captain 
once. During three tours of duty with 
the O&R at Cherry Point, his rank has 


changed six times. 

Lt. O’Neal began his Marine Corps 
career as a second lieutenant, and was 
promoted to first lieutenant in 1944. 
He was at Cherry Point in 1947, when 
he reverted to master sergeant. After a 
tour overseas, he returned to Cherry 
Point in 1949, and was selected as a 
second lieutenant. 

Overseas again, while serving with 
the Fifth Air Force and the Eighth 
Army, he received promotions to first 
lieutenant and captain. Back at the 
’Point for the third time, in 1953, he 
again reverted to master sergeant. A 
month later, he was selected as a 
Limited Duty Officer, and promoted to 
second lieutenant. 

Lt. O’Neal holds degrees of bachelor 
of arts and Master of Arts. He has 
been elected to three professional so- 
cieties—the American Chemical Society, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Safety, and The 
Society of American Military Engineers. 

Sgt. E. D. Grantham 


Informational Services 


MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 


Pvt. Ulysses S. Grant 


Pvt. Ulysses S. Grant, a 19-year-old 
full-blooded Apache Indian, recently 
underwent recruit training at the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Pvt. Grant is the great-great-great 
grandson of a former Indian scout for 
General Grant. He is the first of the 
scout’s descendants to again carry the 
name. 

According to Pvt. Grant, Army troop- 
ers of yesteryear had difficulty pro- 
nouncing Indian names, and the govern- 
ment, with the general’s approval, gave 
the scout permission to take the name 
of his commander. 

Information Section 


MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Top Cowboy 


Corporal David Moffett, Marine All- 
Weather Fighter Squadron 542, Marine 
Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif., won 
All-Around Cowboy honors at the sta- 
tion’s third annual El Toro Stampede. 

Cpl. Moffett, who collected the high- 
est point-total in bull-riding, calf-rop- 
ing and bareback riding, was awarded a 
hand-tooled championship trophy sad- 
dle. 


Information Services 
MCAS, El Toro, Calif. 
TURN PAGE 


"Official USMC Photo 
Cpl. David Moffett was chosen 
the all-around cowboy at ‘Toro 
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Official USMC Photo 
By aiming, and holding, his sights at six o'clock, 
LS. 


Milligan set Parris Island range records 


Official USMC Photo 
Recruiter, TSgt. K. Liebolt, posed with Miss New 


Jersey contestants, Brenda Budney, Pat Garahan 
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“Official USMC Photo 


Cpl. P. Mosier, HMR-261, New River, N. C., won 
a prize with his version of a Purple People-Eater 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 
A First 


The commencement program didn’t in- 
dicate it, but there was something 
special about three veteran-students 
who received degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois last Summer. 

Harry F. Schanning, of Wauwatosa, 
Wis., became the ffirst paraplegic 
veteran to win a master’s degree from 
the university. Schanning was a Ma- 
rine staff sergeant during World War 
II and was wounded in action in the 
Solomon Islands. Recalled to active 
duty for Korea, he was a lieutenant 
when he received multiple wounds, in 
April 1951, which caused paralysis. He 
plans to continue his schooling, for a 
doctorate degree in history. 

Marcus W. Orr, of Texarkana, Ark., 
and H. Edward Reeves, of Joliet, IIl., 
former Army infantrymen, were the 
other two disabled veterans who re- 
ceived degrees at the ceremonies. Orr, 
paralyzed from the waist down as a 
result of wounds received in Germany. 
in 1945, was the first wheelchair student 
to receive a doctorate degree. Reeves 
was the first quadruple amputee to 
receive a diploma. He lost his feet. 
and most of his hands, fighting the 
Chinese communists at the Chosin 
Reservoir in December, 1950. 

The three men attended school under 
vocational rehabilitation laws, admin- 
istered by the Veterans Administration, 
and designed to help veterans overcome 
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disabling handicaps. 
Information Service 


Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Marine Artist 


Shortly after he learned to hold a 
crayon, Corporal Kenneth Kral, of 
Headquarters and Headquarters Squad- 
ron, Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, 
Calif., began to draw and paint. Today, 
almost 20 years later, he has progressed 
enough to exhibit part of his work at 
the Laguna Beach, Calif., Festival of 
Arts. His featured exhibit at the an- 
nual affair was a 32-foot by 42-foot oil 
painting of a Newport Harbor, Calif., 
scene. 

Cpl. Kral was the only Marine to 
exhibit paintings at the Festival, where 
his works were shown alongside those 
of well-known and established artists. 

Kral’s artistic ability was discovered 
when a grammar school teacher noticed 
a distinctive style in his work, and en- 
couraged him to paint constantly. 
While he was a high school student, he 
also studied at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. 

He continued his education at Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. During his 
undergraduate days, he placed an em- 
phasis on art work. During his junior 
year at Cornell, Kral was responsible 
for the layout and design of the college 
yearbook, which won awards in national 
competition. 

Kral was graduated from Cornell 
College in 1956 with a bachelor of arts 
degree, with a double major in com- 
mercial art and secondary education. 
He enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
September, 1956. Except for minor 
showings while he was a student, the 
Laguna Festival of Arts is the first 
major exhibit in which he has partici- 
pated. 

Information Services 


Marine Corps Air Station 
El Toro, Calif. 


Top Graduate 


Marine Captain Tom C. McKenney, 
who is now stationed at the Marine 
Barracks, Clarksville Base, Clarksville, 
Tenn., recently became the first Marine 
to graduate from the Airborne School, 
101st Airborne Division, Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky. The Marine officer was 
named the outstanding student of 
Basic Airborne Class 35. 

The school stresses intensive physical 
conditioning along with the parachute 
training. Five jumps—one individual, 
two mass exits and two equipment 
jumps—are included in the practical 
training. 

Marine Barracks 
Clarksville Base 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

END 














JUNE CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

TSgt. Gerald F. Merna 
U.S. Marine Recruiting 
New Rudd Hotel 
Owensboro, Ky. 


"My D.I. said | was stupid, 
8 but | was honor man 
at Demolitions 
School!" 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before November 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the December issue. 
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by Bernard C. Nalty 


HEN tthe Marine Corps was 
young and its numbers few, 
there was little need for formal fitness 
reports. Each noncommissioned officer, 
or officer for that matter, was known, at 
least by reputation, throughout the 
Corps. In the Summer of 1836, as 
Colonel Commandant Archibald Hen- 
derson was preparing to lead his Ma- 
rines against the Florida Indians, he 
penned a brief note to Lieutentant 
Robert D. Wainwright, the officer tem- 
porarily in charge of Headquarters, in- 
forming him that the noncommissioned 
officer detailed to assist him was a 
“respectable old man, and has not 
other failing than that which too often 
attends an old soldier.” Life in the 
“Old Corps” was simplicity itself. 

By 1877, however, the Marine Corps 
had adopted a system of reporting on 
the fitness of its enlisted men. In the 
Fall of that year, the Commandant 
directed that every application for dis- 
charge of an enlisted Marine be accom- 
panied by a marking in character. A 
similar report was to be made whenever 
an enlisted man was transferred. In 
forming his judgment, the man’s com- 
manding officer was to study the record 
of offenses, weigh the evidence care- 
fully, and decide whether the indi- 
vidual’s character was “good,” ‘‘bad,” 
or “excellent.” Some years later, a 
fourth character category, “indifferent,” 
was added; but the general method of 
reporting remained the same. The 
principal reason for marking the char- 
acter of enlisted Marines was to insure 
that only the best were appointed non- 
commissioned officers, for only those 
with character “excellent” could receive 
warrants as corporals or sergeants. 
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These markings were entered in the in- 
dividual’s service record book (SRB). 

The Commandant, in 1887, directed 
commanding officers of Marine guards 
to enter a report of “professional stand- 
ing,” as well as conduct, whenever an 
individual was transferred or applied 
for discharge. Navy Regulations of 
1893 reminded Marine officers serving 
aboard ships of the Fleet to keep the 
vessel’s executive officer informed of 
the proficiency in rating, sobriety, and 
obedience of their men. This system 
continued into the twentieth century 
with only slight changes. 

Reports of character, that is of the 
individual Marine’s standard of sobri- 
ety, cleanliness, and obedience, were re- 
quired upon transfer or discharge. 
Each man was given a numerical grade, 
one through five, in these categories; 
and if the over-all average at time of 
discharge was 4.5 or better, he was 
eligible for a Good Conduct Medal or 
Bar. Although a formal report of pro- 
fessional ability no longer was required 
by 1909, the commanding officer of 
each ship’s detachment still was re- 
quired to advise the vessel’s executive 
officer of the sobriety, obedience, and 
proficiency in rating of his Marines. 

Rendering character markings only 
upon transfer or application for dis- 
charge led to certain injustices. First 
of all, it was difficult to obtain a true 
picture of the worth of a recruit in 
training, but a report nevertheless was 
required upon his transfer. In addition, 
an enlisted Marine who remained at the 
same duty station for a long period of 
time would receive only one mark and 
that given when his departure drew 
near, a time when even the best of men 
might lower his guard. To get a better 
picture of each Marine’s character, the 
Commandant, in 1911, directed that 
these ratings be made twice each year, 
on 30 June and 31 December. 

Semiannual markings continued to be 
made until after World War I. Be- 
sides these character ratings, command- 
ing officers were ordered, beginning in 
1913, to inform the Commandant if an 
enlisted man being discharged was 
deemed fit for commission in the event 
of some future mobilization. Within 
three years, the Commandant also be- 
gan requiring a notation on the dis- 
charge papers of noncommissioned of- 
ficers stating whether they were recom- 
mended for reappointment to their 
former grades upon reenlistment. This 
last method of marking was carried 
over in the first issue of the Marine 
Corps Manual of 1921. 

During the early 1920s, the only 
means of determining the efficiency of 
a Marine noncommissioned officer were 
the recommendations for reappointment 
on his certificate of discharge and the 
average of his semiannual markings in 





military efficiency, sobriety, and obedi- 
ence. There was some agitation to 
modify this latter system; for, with the 
coming of prohibition, every Marine 
stationed in the United States was, in 
theory at least, perpetually sober. The 
Commandant, however, decided to re- 
tain the marking in sobriety; first, be- 
cause so many Marines were stationed 
in foreign countries where the sale of 
liquor was legal; and second, because 
the prohibition law itself had proved 
far from effective. Aboard the ships 
of the fleet, Marine officers continued 
to submit professional and conduct re- 
ports on their men. 


Besides these semiannual markings 
in the SRB a separate fitness report, 
to be submitted twice each year on the 
top three pay grades, was adopted in 
the late twenties. In addition, it was 
required when the reporting officer was 
detached, or when the noncommissioned 
officer to be rated was transferred, dis- 
charged, promoted, or reduced. Reports 
on quartermaster sergeants, master 
technical sergeants, and supply ser- 
geants were submitted to the Quarter- 
master General on 30 June and 31 


December. On 31 March and 30 Sep- 
tember, fitness reports on sergeants 
major, first sergeants, gunnery ser- 


geants, and staff sergeants were sent to 
the Commandant (Adjutant and In- 
spector). The Marine Corps Manual of 
1931 contained similar provisions. 


When the United States entered 
World War II, the scope of semiannual 
fitness reports had been expanded to 
include all noncommissioned officers in 
the top four pay grades. Also, should 
any enlisted Marine be detailed as an 
officer with native troops, as had fre- 
quently been the practice in Haiti and 
Nicaragua, he was to be the subject of 
such a periodic fitness report, regard- 
less of his rank in the Marine Corps. 


than those 


other 

recommendations 
for promotion, on line noncommissioned 
officers were discontinued on 24 De- 
cember 1942. Commanding officers con- 


Fitness reports, 
which accompanied 


tinued to rate Quartermaster, Pay- 
master, Communications, Ordnance, 
Band, and Classification personnel until 
the following year. 


With the coming of peace, the Ma- 
rine Corps returned to its former prac- 
tice of requiring regular fitness reports 
on noncommissioned officers. These 
ratings were to be rendered on 31 Janu- 
ary and 31 July of each year, upon 
relief of the reporting officer, or upon 
the transfer or discharge of the indi- 
vidual noncommissioned officer. Pro- 
vision also was made for special re- 
ports. In fact, the first use of the new 
system was the rendering of a special 
report, due on 31 October, 1946, which 
covered the period from 1 August to 
31 October of that year. Whenever 
possible, the noncommissioned officer 
was to sign the portion of the report 
dealing with his personal history, but 
to avoid delay in submission a com- 
manding officer was authorized to for- 
ward the report without this signature. 


The next change in reporting pro- 
cedure occurred in 1948, when the Com- 
mandant directed that any unsatisfac- 
tory rating would be referred for com- 
ment to the noncommissioned officer 
involved. This same provision was re- 
iterated in instructions issued the fol- 
lowing year, but no mention was made 
of the noncommissioned officer’s signa- 
ture on the completed form. A further 
modification was made in 1950, when 
rating officers were urged to show the 
finished report to the individual to let 
him know how his superiors gauged his 
abilities and performance of duty. The 
noncommissioned’ officer, however, 
signed only (continued on page 88) 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 


nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. 


We print as many as space 


permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 
This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 
This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 


DENES, Stephen J (0399) NROTC Unit 
Univ of Pa to MCRD PI 

KLINE, Horace G (0899) MB Dahlgren 
Va to 3dMarDiv 

MANGAN, Joseph P (0399) NROTC Unit 
Holy Cross to 3dMarDiv 

MC DANIEL, JR., Charles B (3099) 
Portsmouth Va to MCS Quant 

MILLHOUSE, Ward O (3099) MCRD 
SDiego to MarCorSupActy SFran 

PUTERBAUGH,. John L_ (6499) MCAS 
Miami to ened NATT fs 

SLOCUM, Th L (1899) NROTC 
Unit AlaPolyinstitute to MCB CamPen 


SMITH, Dwight P (1899) ItstMarDiv to 
MarCorCruitSta Cin 
TUNNICLIFFE, Alfred L (1399) MAD 


NATTC to 3dMarDiv 
WINN, William K 
MCB CamPen 


(0399) 3dMarDiv to 


FIRST SERGEANTS 


BAILEY. Linwood C (0398) 2dMarDiv to 


3dMarDiv 

SS Herschel L. (0398) 2dMarDiv to 

arDiv : 

Boorn, Paul J (0398) 
62InfCo Harrisburgh Pa 

BOQUET. Andrew P (0398) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 

BRADFORD, Thomas L Bn! NROTC 
Univ of Louisville to MCB CamPen 

. Jack V (3598) I-1 Stf ‘th inf- 


istMarBrig to 


CASEBEER, Clyde E (6498) 2dMAW to 
Djakarta Republic of Indonesia 

CASEY. Lioyd A (6498) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Seattle Wash 

CHIANESE, Frank J (0798) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

COLEMAN, Edward L (0398) HQMC to 
ForTrps FMFPac 
DAVIS, William 
istMarDiv 

ge te Frederick C (6498) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 

FAIRBANKS, Robert S 
Pi to 3dMarDiv 

FESSELMEYER, Melvin H (0398) MB 
NAS Atsugi to MCB CamPen 

FRYER, Frederick C (3598) AirFMF Pac 
to MCB CamPen 


(0898) MARSAT to 


(0398) MCRD 


GEARHART, Paul L (0398) HQMC to 
MCS Quant 

ag PAS John Q (0398) MB 8th&Eye to 
HQMC 


GOSS, William L (1898) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to 3dMarDiv 

GREENIA, Howard C (0398) 2dMAW to 
5thSupCo Huntington LI NY 

GULLEY, Warren L (08980) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 


HALL JR. Frederick G (0898) MCS 
Quant to 3dMarDiv 

HARTMAN, James G (1898) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dPhibTracCo Galv Tex 

HOGUE, Lloyd A (6498) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Mojave 


HOLT, Kenneth L (06898) MB NRC Nor- 
Va to IstMarDiv 

JACQUOT, Stanley G (0898) AirFMFPac 
to tstMarDiv 

JAMES, Elmer O (0398) MCSC Albany 
to 3dMarDiv 


78 


KENNETT, Thomas B (none) Leach- 
ville Ark to Clarksville Tenn 

KLAR, William E (0898) I-I! Stf 2d 
105mmHowBtry to 3dMarDiv 

KUDRICK, Francis W (1398) MCRD 
—— to 67thInfCo Port Hueneme 
ali 


LORAH, Darrel G (0398) MCB CamPen 
to MB NAS SDiego 


LOUQUE, Peter E (0398) AirFMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 
LUSK Glenn (0798) AirFMFPac_ to 


rDiv 
MOCK, Roy J (1898) 2dMarDiv to For- 
Trps FMFLan 
MOTLEY, Edward W_ (0398) MCAF 
Santa Ana to 3dMarDiv 
John P (0898) MCRD SDiego 


O'BRIEN, 

to 3dMarDiv 

OLKOWSKI, Steve (3598) MB NMD 
Yorktown to SdMarDiv 

PARKS, Robert L (0798) ted to 


REGAN JR John J (0398). “MCRD 
SDiege to tstMarBria 

REISING, William R (0398) IstMarDiv 
to MD USS RANGER SFran 
ROBBINS, James W_ (0798) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 

ROSSO. James B (6498) AirFMFPac 


te MARPAC FFT 

SCHNELL, — E (1398) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Qua 

SCHUMACHER, William T (0798) 80th- 
InfCo to 3dMarDiv 

SHIRK, Richard G (0398) AirFMF Pac to 
istMarBrig 

SEALY “Ay “BY (0398) MCRD SDiego 
to tstMarDiv 


SLATER, Robert T (6798) HQMC to 
MCRD SDiego 

SPRING, Frank R_ (0398) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 


STEELY JR, John J (0398) 2dMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 

THOMPSON, Marvin L 
MCRRD to 3dMarDiv 

THURNER SR, Lee F 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 

TOMON, Francis C (1398) 2dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupActy Phila 


(0398) 12th 


(3598) ForTrps 


VIERA, Marion (0898) MCRD SDiego 
to IstMarBrig 

ee Morris (6498) MAG-1I4 to 
istMA 

WALKER. 


Johnny L (1398) 1-1 Stf 6th- 

EngrCo to 3dMarDiv 

WALKOWSKI, William S (0898) 24MAW 
to 2dMarDiv 

WARD, Willie E (0798) 
ForTrps FMF Pac 

WENRICH, Richard L (0398) AirFMF- 
Pac to 3dMarDiv 

WITHERBY. Louis J (0398) 9thMCRRD 
to 3dMarDiv 


MARTSAT to 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
ADAMS, Charles R (2511) MACS-7 to 
MCRD SDiego 
ALLER, Lee E (6611) MAG-31 to MAG- 
26 New River Jacksonville NC 
ARCHER, Charles M (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 
BALAREZO, Paul L (6511) AirFMFLant 
to AirFMFPac MCAS EIToro 
BALL, Calvin B (3619) MCB CamLej to 
IstMarBrig Oahu 


BARR, William C (6481) MAG-36 to 
MCAS ElToro FFT 
BATCHELDER, George E (3411) MCB 
CamPen to MC 
BAUERMAN, Gunthar C (6441) 24MAW 
CRD PI 
BEADLE JR, Edgar 8 (3049) MAG-31 


BERHEIDE, James R (0368) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv FMF CamPen 

BONKOWSKI, Thaddeus J (6412) Air- 
FMFPac to MCAS ElIToro FFT 

BRICKMAN, Frederick A (0369) IstMar- 
Div to MB Whidbey Island Wash 

BROKAW, Thomas (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
DUSODA MB NAS Jax 

BROWN, Robert L (6412) AirFMFPac to 
MCAS EiToro 

BUCHANAN, Harry L (6413) MAG-31 to 
MCAS E}Toro 


BUNCE. Robert (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 

BUSCH, Nelson A (1349) MB NavActy 
WashDC to MCB CanmLej 

CANTER, Michael A_ (6413) MAD 
NATTC Mfs to HQM 


Q 
ee i Henry (6412) MAG-31 to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Weymouth Mass 
COJACARI, (6412) MAD NAD 
PaxRiv to W FMF Lant 
CHRISTINA, Celestina M (6412) 2d- 
MAW to MARTD MARTC NAS Bklyn 
CUMMINGS JR, Leonard O (0141) 4th- 
infBn to MCB CamPen 


DALEY, Louis H _— 7thEngCo to 
MCB CamPen FF 

DANIS, Marcel L (3537) MCAAS Mojave 
MCAS ElToro 

DAY, Norman ‘“‘T’’ (6412) 2dMAW to 
MCRD PI FF 

DEES. Ray N (081!) MCRD SDiego to 
CS Quant 

DEMPSEY, George : (3371) IstMarDiv 


to istMarBrig Oah 
DUVAL, Durwood M "(0811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCE CamPen FFT 

ERFURT, August J (2771) MCASF 
SFran to MCB CamPen 

EUBANKS, Edwin W (3371) AirFMFPac 
to MCB CamFen 

EWELL, Kenneth 
AirFMFPac 

FARRIS. Robert J (0141) IstArmdPhibCo 
to 2dMarDiv CamLej 

FERREL, George F (3516) MarCorComp 


(6727) IstMAW to 


Korea to FMFLant NorVa 
FITZGERALD, Charles E (3049) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen 

FITZHUGH, (Olll) MCS 


Howard D 

Quant to MCAS EIToro 

FLIPPO, Oscar T (0369) 9thMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

FREEMAN, Harry N (337!) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen FFT 

FRIESCH, Edward E (6412) 2dMAW 
AirFMFLant to MCAS ElToro FFT 

GALE JR, Frank (2271) MBNS Anna to 
ForTrps FMF CamLej 

GETCHELL, Kenneth R (3049) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen 


GIANNTTASIO, John (2561) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRD SDiego 
GORE, Mellecar W (3061) MCRD PI 


to MCB CamPen 

GRAMZA, Casimer J (6641) IstMAW to 
MCRD SDiego 

GRAUSTIEN, eran F (3049) 4thEngr- 
Co to MCB mPen 

GREENE JR, 
CamPen to 


“Elbert M (3411) MCB 
QmMc 


GRIFFIN, Theodore A (3049) MB NAS 


CorpC to B CamPen 
HARLAN, John B_ (0141) HQMC to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

HARMON, os e (3516) 2dMAW to 


RIS, Dewey WwW (3049) IstMarDiv to 


‘ae A 
Ss, L (0231) MARTD 
RTC NAS” Atila to MCB CamPen 


nee. i? a W (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
a 


MCB en 
HEFFNER JR, Max B (6412) MCB 29 
eel MCB 


n 
+ 


Palms to MCAS ElToro 
HERMANS, Theodore M 


F CamLej 

MAN, Albert (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
SDiego 

sa ly ly Ralph L (3411) MCB Cam- 


HQ 
LLY, Ernest e. atid MCAS Mlami 
to 24MAW Cher 
HORTON, Charles Pw (6413) MAG-31 to 
MAG-32 Beaufort SC 
HOSEA, Nathaniel (2771) 3dMarDiv to 


MCS Quant 
HUCKELBERRY, Everette E (6613) 
MCAS CherPt to MAD NATTC Jax 


HUDDLESTON, joo (3516) MAG-32 to 
2dMarDiv CamL 
IMBURGIA, Anthony L (3049) 2d105- 


HowBn to ForTrps FMFLant CamLej 

INCE, Eugene F (6611) Pt Mugu to 
MCAS E!IToro 

JASON, Stanley | (0811) ginal SDiego 
to ForTrps FMFPac 29 Pa 

JONES, John W (0369) MCB Ganhen to 
12thMCRRD 

JOYNER, William (2561) IstMarDiv to 

D SDiego 

KALINKOWSKI, John (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MB Clarkesville Tenn 

KAPICA, Henry J E (1349) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany Ga 
KLARPP JR, Joseph A (3049) MCB 
CamLej to 5thTrkCo Port Newark 
wep 34 JR, Bernard C (0141) HQMC 


AS Kaneohe Bay 
KOWALSKI, Stanley j "(64129 pia 
to MARTD MARTC NAS 
eg Spencer D (3049) MCSC. "eins 
MCB CamPen 


LEE JR, Chester E (2771) istMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

LENZ, Hernert Ss MAG-31 to 
MCAS ElTor 

LEONE, Kenneth L (0369) MARPAC to 
istMarDiv FMF CamPen 

LEPPERT, — M (0161 2dMarDiv 


to MCB Cam 
LEWIS, J mony U (1371) AirFMFPac to 


(6641) 


MCB CamPen 
LISTMAN, John A (6511) ItstMAW to 
Anacostia WashDC 


LORD, John J (3371) H&SBn FMFLant 
to 2dMarDiv FMF CamLej 
(7631/6613) 


LYLE, Gerald AirFMF Pac 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 
MALTBIE JR, Henry (3049) MarCor 


Comp Korea to ForTrps CamLej 


MARTIN, Douglas, (3371) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv FMF CamPen 
MARUCHEAU, Louis M (4131) MCSC 


Barstow to IstMarBrig Oahu 
wth os Conrad L sy Ed AirFMFPac to 
HQMC Furas Admin 
MC AVAY, Robert J (3919) MB NavActy 
NGF WashDC to 2dMarDiv CamLej 
MC_ BRIDE, Oliver C (3537) MCRD 
SDiego to tstMarDiv FMF CamPen 
MC KINNEY III, Michael A_ (4611) 
MCAAS Beaufort to MCAS ElIToro 
MIKKELSON, are V (6481) AirFMF- 


Pac to MCS Quant 

MILHOLEN, Wig P (0141) FMFLant 
to MCRD PI FFT 

MILLER, Joseoh B (6441) MAG-26 to 
MCAS ElTor 


ee a Emit Ww ous) 2dMarDiv to 
HQMC Furas Adm 

MOORE, Thomas A 10368) 39thinfCo to 
MCRD PI 

MOORER, Carl B_ (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW AirFMFLant MCAS CherPt 
MORA, Gilberto R (6413) MAG-31 to 
2dMAW CherPt 

ay noon (3371) 3dMarDiv to 


MB NB 
MUELLER, ~ J (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen 
MUNROE, James R_ (6412) MARTD 
NAS Niag to MAG-32 Beau- 


Robert F (6412) MCAS 
AG-32 + sae 2 sc 
Edward C 6413) MAD 


D NATIC Mfs 
OGDEN. Victor P_ (6511) 2dMAW to 
CAS Kaneohe Bay Oahu 
(4631) MCRD SDiego 
te 


ForTrps 


(0141) 2dMarDiv to 


PATTERSON, ag H (0141) MB 
NSyd SFran to CamPen FFT 

PETERSON, oe oat “ f 3061) istMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

PIIPPO, Vera E oral) StaffAlw CINC- 
SOUTH to MCSFA SFran 

PONCAVAGE, William A (3537) MCRD 
SDiego to tstMarDiv FMF CamPen 

PRICE, William H (2771) IstMarDiv to 
MCR Diego 

REUTLING, Fred R_ (2771) 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

RICE, Luther E (6651) AirFMFPac to 
MCRD SDiego 

RICHARDSON, Homer S (2511) IstMar- 
Div to MCRD SDiego 


MARTC N i 
PARSONS, Bill A 
HQMC 


istMarDiv 














iego 


c to 
Acty 
ej 

>RD 
an 

B11) 
MF - 


-ant 


am- 
gTD 


iego 
Trps 
3TD 











RINYAK, Joseph (0369) IstMCRRD to 
MCS Quant 
ROBERTS, oaner G (0141) MCS Quant 
to MCAS ElTor 
aye Noy $ fei) MCAS CherPt 
oro 





MCAS E 
ROMELKO, Joseph H ae MAG-3! to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Atla 
— Howard D (278) MCSC Albany 
o MCB CamPen 
SAMS. Cluade A. (0431) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to B CamPen FFT 


a ata James H (0141) 24MAW to 
ag Vt te George A (3071) MAG-31 to 
AG-26 New River ——" NC 
SASSCER, Secened 3 (137 7 tl Cam- 
Lej to {tstMarBrig Oah 
barge ee Kendrick B (7041) istMAW 
2dMAW MCAS CherPt 
sAWCH ae Eugene (6441) MAG-31 to 
2d e 


t 
SCHANK. Joseph x (0141) 4thMCRRD 
u 
Marvin A (6711) MAG-31 to 


MCA IToro 

ay Olan P (6413) MAG-31 to 

MAG-32 Beaufort SC 

ee James M (0811) IstMarDiv to 

SMITH, Alaster J (3049) MCSC Albany 
to MCB CamPen 

SMITH, Ralph F (4131) MCRD SDiego 
to MCB 29 Palms 

SMITH JR, Ernest G (2771) IstMarDiv 
to MCRD SDiego 

SMITH JR, George P (7041) MCAS 
Miami to MCAAS Beaufort SC 

SMITH JR, Troy R (25ti) AirFMFPac 
to MCRD PI FFT 

ST CLAIR, Emerson (2131) MCRD PI 
to ForTrps FMF CamLej 

STICHNOT, William J (3411) = a 
to FreTrps FMFLant CamL 

STRONG, George A en *! CSC 
Barstow to MCB CamP 

STUKER, Irvin H (3411) a FMF- 
Lant to MCAS ElToro FFT 

STURDIVANT, Burnett M (0141) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MCB CamPen 

SULENSKI, aera W (3049) MCRD 
Pi te MCB Ca 

TAYLOR, A cag °P (6711/7377 /7304) 
istMAW to NAS Olathe Kansas 
THOMPSON, William (3049) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen 

TOKARSKI, James R (2031) MAG-31 to 
MCB CamPen 

TRAXLER, Leste L (0141) IstMarDiv 
to MCAS ElITor 

WALLACE, Virgil E — 3dMarDiv to 
4thinfBn New Orlea 

WATERS, James E *(0369) MB Clarks- 
ville Tenn to 2dMarDiv CamLej 
ie Charles W_ (0369) Kodiak- 


T 
WHITTINGTON. ee. W (0369)  Ist- 
MarDiv to MCB CamLej 
WHITTINGTON, Silas F (0369) MCB 
CamLej to IstMarBrig Oahu 
WILKINS, Leon (0141) USS SALEM to 
{2thRfICo Springfield i) 
WILSON, Chester W (0100) ForTrps 
FMFPac to tstMarDiv FMF CamPen 
WISNIEWSKI, Edward W (3537) For- 
Trps 29 Palms to tstMarDiv CamPen 
WINTER, Joseph M (0141) USS LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN to MARTD MARTC 
NAS Oak i 
ba ig 1 Henry kd (3311) MCB CamLej 
o MCAS ElITor 
WOODBRIDGE, "Robert K (3051) MCSC 
Albany to MCAS EIToro FFT 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ALLEN, Glen W (1811) 12thMCRRD to 
CB CamPen 
ALLEN, Kenneth .. Peal AirFMFPac 
te MAD NATTC J 
ALLEN, Ralph C (0369) IistMCRRD to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
ALLS, Laurence E (0369) MAD NABTC 


Pen 
Charles C (3371) 9th- 
RD to tstMarDiv FMF CamPen 
oe John D (0141) 6thMCRRD 


to 
ARMINE Pra aos R (2771) ItstMarDiv 
to MCRD SDie 
ATKINSON, Robert L a - cao 
to ForTrps FMFLant Cam 
BALL, 8: W (1316) \stMarDiv to 


MCRD FFT 
BAPTIST Pir. William G (3049) tstMar- 
RD PI FF 


1 T 

R JR, Harold J (0761) MCB 29 
Palms to MCRD PI 

ae Clyde W (1831) IstMarDiv to 

BAUER JR, Paul ae us ae Oahu 
TH to {IstMarDiv to Ca 

BAYLESS, Edwin R R (6412). MCAS Miami 
to MCAS CherPt 

BEHLKE, Victor R (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
HQMC 

BELL, Huell a (1341) MCB CamLej to 
MCAS E!ITor 

BERNHARD, Raymond W (3049) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen 

BERRY, Charles _L_ (6413) 2dMAW to 
MCAS ElToro FFT 

BERRY, William H (1341) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps FBFLant CamLej 

BIZZINI, Joseph | ad 5thTrkCo to 

n 


ence _—— M srt 2d Mar- 

BO ee Douglas z oui MCB Cam- 

BOLAND, MRobert (1371) MCS Quant to 

eS a ee J (6641) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCRD S 


BOWERS, 7 G (6511) AirF MF Pac 
to 8thMCR 





Oa 
N "o MCB Cam- 
ej to a, FFT 
BURNS, Claude W (3311) MAG-I4 to 
MCB CamLej fordu w/MCS 
age Son Mario A (6413) 2dMAW to 
Ss 


T 
Mason W (0369) IstMar- 


CALDWELL, 
Div to MCSFA SFran 
CAMPBELL, Robert E (7113) MARTD 


MARTC NAS Glen to MCAS E!Toro 
LL, William H (2511) tstMar- 
iv to MCRD Pl FFT 

CARDEN, — P (6511) IstMAW to 


MCAS E!ITor 

CARTER, ye —" 2. (3061) MCB 
CamLej to MCB Cam 

CAVALIER, Salvatore "° (2511) 2g Mar- 


Diego 

George (4029) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 

ONE aa John E (2511) 24MAW to 


MC 

CHRIST, William +. Bak 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv FMF 

CHUPP, James R (3048), “od MarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

CLAUS, George J (2511) AirFMFPac to 
MCRD PI FFT 

CLAXTON, Robert E (0369) 2dMarDiv 


coBB JR, Alva H (6413) AirFMFLant 


to M or 
CONE JR, Thomas —_ 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv FMF Cam 
COOK, Carl C (6412) PMAD NATTC to 
MCRD PI FFT 
CREWS, Ernest c (6461) MCAS Miami 
MCAS E!Tor 


or 

cRUM. Ralph W °(3261) MCSC Barstow 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

eg ae L (0369) tstMarDiv 

en 

DARAKJIAN, Jacob (3061) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen 

DELP, Allen R Kan ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRD S 

DELVIN, John P mietts) MCAS Miami 
to MCS Quant 

ee? James A (3049) MAG-31 to 


min 
DONNER Sart P (6412) MAG-31 to 
2dMAW Cher 
DOOLITTLE, Herhert C (6412) MAG-31 


‘o 2d er 
DUBIN, John R (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
d NAA N 


DUGAS JR, —. Z| (6412) MAG-36 to 
MCAS EIToro 

DULANY, het rf (2770) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCR iego 

DURRENCE, sonny F (1371) MAG-14 
to IstMarBrig Oahu 

EDMUNDS, Emory H_ (5711) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 

ELLIS, Paul N (3049) MCSC Albany to 
MCB CamPen 

EMORY, Norman A (6412) MAG-31 to 

MAW CherPt 

LEHART, Richard gel ForTrps 

ant to MCB CamPen FFT 

re E (1833) IstMarDiv to 


FFT 
ee Melvin J (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
rDiv 
" Herschell B (0369) 3dMarDiv 


0 
LLON, Soerte WwW (0369) MCRD 
Diego to SFran FF 

he ogy Soke E (0161) AirFMFPac 


FEY, George R_ (0349) MB NB KWest 


D Pl FFT 

FISHER, William R (0349) HQMC to 
6thMCRRD 

FICK JR, George ‘. fet MAD NATTC 
jax to MCAS CherPt 

FOREMAN, Charles T (6432) MAG-26 to 
MCAS ElITor 

FRIZZELL, Robert T (6412) MAG-1I4 to 
MARTD NAS Olathe Kansas 

FRY, Richard M serait AirFMFPac to 
MAD NATTC Ja 

FRYE JR, Harold *e (3051) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCRD PI 

FUSACCHIA, Armando (3049) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen 

GAMBLIN, Jack L (2511) 2dMarDiv to 


Diego 
erome J (3049) _ to 
ForTrps FMFLant Caml 
GEORGE, Albert (6442) MARTD 
br yg NAS Anacostia to ItstMarBrig 
anu 
GILBERTZ, Robert A (5565) 2dMarDiv 
to ee WashDC 
GIR ns Noel A (2639) 2dMarDiv to 


M Cam 
oss > “Tames W (3049) MCRD PI 
GOVER “i 2. (6514) MAD NATTC to 


2dMAW 
GRAHAM, | Wallace R_ (3371) MCB 
tsi to MCAS E!IToro 


Sylvester (3051) MCS 
vant to MC 


B CamPen 
BROESBECK, Harold : (3371) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB 29 Pal 
ag ER, Bodh c *(3371) istMarDiv 
MCB CamPen FFT 
Gnoves, Loren F (oot) MAD NATTC 
o MAG-32 Beaufort SC 
GRUNIK. Louis H_ (2529) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
HAGY, ne E (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamP 
HAMILTON, ‘William W (2539) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRD SDiego 
HAREN, Donald D (343!) IstMarDiv to 
HQMC 


HARMON JR, John B (4312) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 

HARNER, Luther P (0141) MAG-32 to 
HQMC 


HARRIS, Ratt E (6641) MAG-31 to 
MCAS ElITor 

HARRIS, Harold (6412) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig Oahu 

HARVEY, Glen L_ (3071) MAG-31 to 
AirFMFPac MCAS ElToro 
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"'Tall started when Grandpappy ast ole 'Forgetful' 
McCoy to drop off his Leatherneck change 
of address at the post office..." 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. The Post Office will not forward any 
magazine unless additional postage is paid in advance. 
Use the coupon below. Mail to: LEATHERNECK, P.O. 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Name (print) 





NEW ADDRESS 





Street 





State 

























City Zone 


OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 





Street 








City Zone State 





TRANSFERS (cont.) PETROS, ~ B (3121) MCRD PI to SHAW JR, sone C (2511) 2dMarDiv TODD, George L (0369) USS ROANOKE 





MCS Quan to MCRD SDie to a, CamPen 
HAWKINSON, ae 3 (6413) MCAS PETZEL, Ronald J (6441) MAG-31 to SHEEHAN, John *P (4312) MCRD PI to TOWNSEND, ‘em ° (7041) AirFMF- 
Miami to MCAS EIT 2dMAW_ CherPt MCAS ElToro FFT Pac to MCAS 
ty anes Ee (0811) MCRD SDiego Pesan tite — (2639) 3dMarDiv to rhe +t ee ee MAD be notes” T (2539) IstinfBn to 
to M Paims o ‘tstMarBrig Oahu amPen 
og e Gnen L (3371) 3dMarDiv et. S John J (2529) ItstMarDiv to wee. ee. by E (1349) MCRD PI to by Melvin L T (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
to MCA erPt 
HILL, Guy R (7113) MARTD MARTC POLITOVITCH, Robert J (3441) IstMar- SLEETH, Carl E csass) 3dMarDiv to TURNER, gl hd ee MCB Cam- 
NAS Niag to IstMarBrig Oahu Div to MCB CamPen istMarDiv FMF Cam Lej to MCB Ca 
Oe, eee Ste nat bn CamLej ao E (0369) MAG-32 to —, William R 3816) MCB Cam- uenen. == * *(0369) 3dMarDiv to 
to iag en 
HINSEY. Arthur D (3516) MCB CamLej POUTZ, Allen W (6442) MCAS Miami SMITH, George L (6441) MCAS Miami VALENTINE, Benjamin F (4131) FMF- 
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LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 








*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 

library shel. 


*Save money— 
This is the newest edition of 


an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
| both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
| the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
| HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 








(C1 Remittance enclosed Cj Bill me 
Name padadahdgcevensscedapieseraxeutaqeueasvoneaae isectadareuesecdss Siena aes siciatass 
Address ......... meee aes ee 
City ... State .. Fics 
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BIG YAK 


[continued from page 51] 


“Details of the individual 
striking force actions are not 
yet available and probably will 
not be made known until later 
this evening when the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of this task 
force releases a detailed com- 
munique on the successful cam- 
paign — which has _ virtually 
been completed within 24 hours 
since the first launching of the 
ICTM—troop carrying missiles 
—from the carriers and the 
submarines ringing the coast of 
Europe. 


“Just as startling as_ the 
troop-carrying and _ landing 
techniques are the troops them- 
selves in this assault. 


“U.S. Marines were in the 
first wave that rocketed off this 
carrier. Each of these Marines 
looked like—and was—a task 
force in himself. The Big 
Helmet Men—as the landing 
force troops have been nick- 
named—each wears the huge, 
transparent fiberglas helmet 
which contains transmitter and 
receiver—and special built-in 
telegoggles which can be ad- 
justed for night vision and for 
telescopic purposes. His body 
armor, which changes colors 
automatically to match the ter- 
rain, is also made of fiberglas, 
yet it weighs less than two 
pounds. 


“For fire power, The Big 
Helmet carries or mans every- 
thing from a brace of burp 
pistols to an atomic pack how- 
itzer. Some items are still 
classified but it is well known 
that the individual Marine to- 
day packs far more devastation 
than a squad of men did in 
World War II. 


“Jet ‘copters, big and small, 
give the individual Marines re- 
markable mobility which is vital 
in military operations such as 
are being carried out by the 
present task force. 


“There is a good deal of 
friendly rivalry between the 
‘Big Helmet’ Marines who were 
fired at their target areas in 
missiles, and those who are 
known as the ‘sub-Marines’ 

. These are the type of 
Marine assault troops who 
spend a good part of their 
training and combat operations 
way down in the briny deep. 
They are transported to strik- 
ing positions in fleets of the 
massive H-powered submarines. 


“At action stations off the 
enemy coast, the mnderwater 


attack transports surface and 
discharge their troops and 
cargo in Marine VTOL-type 
transports. If surprise is essen- 
tial, no missiles are fired to 
soften up the target areas. 
However, the submarine task 
forces are well-equipped with a 
variety of solid-fuel Polaris 
missiles—which can be used in 
the assault. 

““OPERATION BIG HEL- 
MET?’ is in its final hours but 
it will be sometime late tonight 
before the jet TV-drones finish 
sending in their  color-film 
battle reports and we can get 
a full picture of how many 
enemy ICBM bases were de- 
stroyed”’. 

Now things were bad enough back 
in the days of the Very Old Corps 
when the Sea School Salts and the 
zoomie characters were giving the back 
of their hands to the Honest John-type 
of walking Marine. 

Tomorrow you should be around 
when the spawn of Neptune start 
selling their bill of goods about the 
wisdom, beauty and vigor of the “un- 
terwasser saldaten” as the webfoot 
wonders are not too kindly referred to 
in some parts of the Corps. 

This has been a quick-capsule run- 
down on what matters of merit and 
fact and fiction will be bandied about 
during tomorrow’s Big Yak. 

Speaking of capsules, I can’t wrap 
this up without saluting the scientist 
chap who—just a few years back came 
up with the spaceman’s delight—name- 
ly Instant Booze. 

Out here damn near everything 











"Corporal Calhoun says he is working on an inter-continental 
ballistics missile, but he is not yet satisfied 
with the war head!" 


comes in capsules—except people— 
and I hear there is talk about that. 
If it isn’t condensed, distilled or 
capsulized—then it is collapsible. Not 
without good reason—as I am quick 
to say—because every pound of freight 
that you haul to the moon hits the 
taxpayers’ cash register at something 
over $100,000 gold space dollars. Which, 
no matter how you cut it—is a heap of 
ha’pennies—as they used to remark 
along the Thames. 

Let me say that one of the no- 
table compensations of duty on the 
Moon Base is Old Sky Juice—made 
by our medicinal wizards from good 
Old Instant Booze—and painfully doled 
out by the dram each day. 

Naturally, it is a hot military secret 
when it comes to the ingredients. I do 
know they add distilled water to it. 
Whatever is in it—it tastes like brew 
with a little vodka thrown in for 
character. Old IB packs a kindly and 
benign wallop—and as the poets say— 
it’s mighty good for the morale, Mac! 

Anyhow—sometime during the Big 
Yak—probably at about the 38th ver- 
sion of The Marines’ Hymn—the 
Standing Committee of the NCO Club 
will award a foaming beaker of Instant 
Booze (one week’s supply) to that 
sterling chap who has reeled off the 
best snow job about Marine Corps 
stuff and things. 

I’d better come clean—I won it the 
last three years—hence no story. This 
time you get a story—and I’m all set 
to wrap myself around that beaker 
of space suds—and live a little—out on 
Planet Nine. END 


\)s 
Nees 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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FIELD TRAINING 


[continued from page 47] 


Barracks Rifle Range, overlooking the 
Laguna Madre, Padre Island and the 
Gulf of Mexico beyond, is located 
within the limits of the huge, world- 
famous King Ranch. All units fired 
the M1 Rifle for Qualification during 
their stay at Summer Camp with 
most units qualifying over 90% of their 
men present at Summer training. Per- 
haps adding motivation to this remark- 
able performance, Unit Marksmanship 
Qualification was one of the factors 
considered in the awarding of the 
“Marine Barracks Oran L. Shadoan 
Trophy” to the “best” unit to train 
at the Barracks during Annual Field 
Training, 1958. The trophy, installed 
this year as a permanent award by the 
Commanding Officer, was named in 
honor of Master Sergeant Oran L. 
Shadoan, USMC, who retired at the 
Barracks on July Ist, 1958. 

Among the other military subjects 
covered in the full schedule for each 
unit included Guard Duty (instruction 
and actual guard duty performance), 
Brig Duty, Courts-martial (which in- 
cluded a court-martial demonstration), 
Bayonet Training, Swimming, Parades 
and Reviews, Burial Detail, Honor 
Guard, Formal and Informal Guard 
Mounting and Small Unit Tactics. 

Each Reserve unit scheduled one 


It wasn't all work and no play. A group from the 
Charleston, S. C., unit spent an afternoon at the 


night field problem at Waldron Field. 
The Marine Barracks furnished the 
Aggressor forces as a note of authen- 
ticity in the simulated combat situa- 
tion, with the Navy Auxiliary Air 
Field as the locale. The problem 
sequence usually involved a simulated 
landing on a hostile beach, moving in 
and consolidating the beach area 
against scattered enemy resistancé, oc- 
cupying the airstrip and then denying 
the enemy air capability any further 
use of the area. 

Another highlight of each unit’s stay 
at the Marine Barracks was an inter- 
esting, as well as educational, guided 
tour through the large Overhaul and 
Repair Department of NAS. All Re- 
servists were allowed to spend several 
hours observing the inner workings of 
an important aspect of Naval Aviation. 
The men were able to watch a TV-2 
jet training plane assembly line in full 
operation and then observe another 
area where civilian technicians were 
checking over several Marine Corps R- 
4-Qs, Flying Boxcars. 

The Naval Air Station and the Ma- 
rine Barracks carried on an extensive 
recreational program during the Sum- 
mer training period. The Barracks 
Special Services Officer, Lieutenant 
Barrow, made all types of recreational 
gear available to the individual Re- 
servists. 

Corpus Christi, located in the Texas 
Coastal Bend, is in the heart of the 








beach. 





All recreational facilities aboa 
Air Station were made available to the Reservists 


best fishing and water sports area along 
the lower Gulf Coast. The Laguna 
Madre, more than 100 miles long, 
stretching from Corpus Christi, south to 
Brownsville, bound by Padre Island on 
the Gulf side, with its fishing and swim- 
ming facilities, and the mainland of 
Texas on the other side, provided some 
of the best recreation available to the 
off-duty Marine Reservists to be found 
anywhere. 

Aboard the station the Reservists had 
access to the well-stocked Marine Ex- 
change. Other base facilities con- 
veniently located near the Reserve 
billeting area were the Navy Exchange, 
the station theater, swimming pool and 
picnic area. The Navy also operated a 
nine-hole golf course and a driving 
range which remained open until nine 
at night. 

In summing up the accomplishments 
of the support role played by the Ma- 
rine Barracks in carrying out the as- 
signed mission, Col. Hansen com- 
mented, “It is our opinion that the 
Barracks has complied with the ex- 
pressed desires of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps concerning our 
responsibilities in the Annual Field 
Training Program, 1958.” 

In concluding, the colonel pointed out 
that the facilities, both for training and 
recreation, at this Marine Barracks are 
unlimited, and that it is the ideal spot 
to offer Summer training to company- 
sized Reserve units. END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


desired. 

“It is realized that the paperwork 
done by an administrative clerk is ever- 
increasing due to the many laws, bene- 
fits, etc., that affect the individual Ma- 
rine. In the preparation of PRAM in- 
structions, a continuing effort is being 
made to prevent the duplication of 
entries so that the clerk will not be 
unnecessarily overworked. To make 
arbitrary ‘ground rules’ such as stated 
in the letter will defeat this effort.” 
—Ed. 


EARLY COLLEGE RELEASE 


Dear Sir: 

I am a two-year Reservist and am 
due to get out on January 19, 1959. 
Will it be possible for me to get out 
before Christmas, or do I have to wait 
10 days before the school starts? 

I served two years in the Organized 
Reserve prior to going on active duty. 
Will I have to serve with the Organized 
Reserves for being released early? 

Pfc John H. Gillespie 
H&MS-24, MAG-24 
Second Marine Aircraft Wing 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ Director, Division of Reserve, HQ- 
MC, tells us: 

“Marine Corps Order 1910.4B states, 
‘The requested date of separation must 
be within 90 days of the normal date 
of expiration of obligated active serv- 
ice and not earlier than 10 days prior 
to the latest regular school registration 
date which will enable the Marine to be 
in attendance on the class convening 
date.’ 

“Pic Gillespie incurred an eight-year 
military obligation on 14 February, 
1955; however, on release from active 
duty he will not be required to partici- 
pate in Reserve training.” —Ed. 


PROMOTION TO STAFF 


Dear Sir: 

During the 1957 Fall promotion 
period I was passed over, due to the 
fact an error was entered in my service 
record book. 

After the error was corrected by a 
letter from my officer-in-charge, I had 





es aay 





"Remember Johnson, it was me who told you to 
dig that foxhole!” 
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the cutting score that would be enough 
to make staff sergeant, but the score 
for promotion was already recorded in 
my service record and was not changed 
to enable me to be promoted. Could 
you tell me if this can still be done 
and what action on my part should be 
taken? 
Sgt. Robert L. Raedel 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
Rm. # 288, P.O. Bldg. 
Ogden, Utah 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, said this: 

“The passing scores on prepromotion 
tests and a composite score above the 
announced minimum cutting scores do 
not in themselves guarantee promotion. 
The final decision as to whether a ser- 
geant will or will not be advanced rests 
solely with the commanding officer.”— 
Ed. 


MEDAL WANTED 


Dear Sir: 

In reference to your “Sound Off” 
column (page 12; May, 1958) I believe 
that there is a possible mistake. 

You stated that TSgt. J. W. Stewart 
was not entitled to the Asiatic-Pacific 
Medal because he only spent 23 days 
in the area before the closing date for 
the medal. 

My records show that the 99th Re- 
placement Draft left San Diego at 5 
p.m. on 2 February, 1946, aboard the 
USS Young America. The ship anchored 
in the Yellow Sea on 22 February and 
the troops disembarked on 25 February. 

Seeing that the Young America sailed 
on 2 February, I get a total of 30 days 
on the nose: 

27 days in February 

1 day (extra) for International Date 
Line 
2 days in March 

30 days total 

I was also a member of the 99th 
Draft (Pvt. 572702) but was _ not 
awarded the medal. The trouble prob- 
ably lies in that Decorations & Medals 
Branch does not count the 2d of March 
and that February, 1946, was NOT 
Leap Year. 

1st Lt. John M. Slattery, USAF 
1215 A. Bay Front Rd. 
Mobile, Ala. 


@ Decorations & Medals Branch, HQ- 
MC, gave us this information: 

“The regulations require that in order 
to be eligible for the Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal one must have served 
30 days aboard ships, patrol vessels or 
shore duty in the combat area, or one 
day in any operation or engagement 
against the enemy, during the period 7 
December, 1941, to 2 March, 1946. 

“The records show that John M. Slat- 


tery, 572702, served 28 days in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 























BOUT 10 YEARS ago, 

A Freddie Lenn was preparing 

his Quantico Marine boxing 

team for a match with the Patuxent, 

Md., Naval Station. Lenn’s fighters had 

fared well against strong opposition 

that season, and had a strong following 
on the base. 

The Quantico Sentry dispatched a 
six-foot, 118-pound, skinny Pfc to the 
boxing gymnasium to get an “advance” 
story on the forthcoming bouts. 

The young reporter, eager to please 
his editor, bombarded Lenn with ques- 
tions. 

“Coach, do you think we can take the 
Navy team?” 

“Your welterweight looks slow. Is he 
our best man in that weight class?” 

“Sgt. Lenn, would you care to name 
the men who'll represent Quantico 
against Patuxent?” 

Lenn listened patiently. Finally, he 
turned to the cub, and in a patronizing 
tone asked him— 

“Son, you ever do any fightin’?” 

“No,” said the Pfc. 

“How do you expect to write intelli- 
gently about my boxers, if you’ve never 
been in the ring?” Lenn asked him. 

The young Marine gulped; then he 
surprised Lenn by asking for a few 
instructions. 

Freddie’s answer to the plucky kid 
was to lace a pair of gloves on his fists. 
After a few words of encouragement he 
sent him through the ropes into the 
ring. 











by MSgt. Woody Jones 


The youngster, an awkward southpaw, 
did everything wrong. But, Lenn, the 
old master, sensed that the boy had 
good reflexes. The coach made a deci- 
sion. 

He took the fledgling under his wing, 
and immediately changed him over to 
a right-handed stance. He taught him 
the effective use of his long reach with 
a left jab. The results were gratifying, 
for teacher and pupil. 

During a sparring session, the kid 
proved he could punch. He dropped 
Lenn’s featherweight, a Golden Gloves 
champion. He worked hard to improve 
his ring acumen against most of the 
Quantico team, from bantams to light 
heavies. 

When Lenn thought he was ready, he 
entered him in the 1947 Quantico intra- 
mural smoker. 

With his long left, and a few other 
tricks he’d picked up from Freddie 
and his stable of fighters, the reporter- 
turned-boxer fought his way up through 
the prelims. On the final night of the 
tournament, he became the intramural 
lightweight champion of Quantico. 

The editor of the Sentry got his ad- 
vance story on the Quantico-Patuxent 
bouts—and many other boxing stories 
were printed that year by the Quantico 
paper. 

Most of them had the same by-line: 

by 

Pfc Charles C. “Chuck” Hahn, III 

END 
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[continued from page 84] 


Asiatic-Pacific (3Feb46-2Mar46). The 
records show that Joe W. Stewart, 
585665, served 23 days in the Asiatic- 
Pacific (8Feb46-2Mar46 ). 

“Neither Slattery nor Stewart served 
in combat (i.e., one day in any opera- 
tion or engagement against the enemy, 
during this period ).”—Ed. 


“THE OLD BREED" 


Dear Sir: 

I would like a little information 
about the book on the First Marine 
Division which came out after World 
War II. I served in Weapons Company, 
First Marines, from July, 1943, to Oc- 
tober, 1945, and have heard that all 
former members of the division had re- 
ceived the book. 

I enlisted in November, 1942, and 
was discharged in November, 1945. I 
would like to obtain one of these books 
and would appreciate it if you could 
give me any help. I was a corporal and 
my serial number was 486062. 

John J. Ray 
618 Indiana Ave. 
New Castle, Ind. 


@ According to the Historical Branch, 
HQMC, the book you are probably re- 
ferring to is The Old Breed by George 
McMillan. 

The Marine Corps’ stock of this book 
for gratuitous distribution has been ex- 
hausted. However, you may purchase 
a copy through the Leatherneck Book- 
shop at the discount price of $5.55.— 
Ed. 


SIGNING GUARD ORDERS 


Dear Sir: 

I would appreciate an answer to the 
following question that has come up in 
the battalion office: 

Is it necessary for enclosures to a 
camp order to be signed individually 
by the commanding officer? In this 
case, the order concerned is for the 
Officer of the Day, Commander of the 
Guard, Sergeant of the Guard, and 
sentries on post. 

The adjutant and myself contend that 
since the directive is signed by the 
commanding officer, the enclosures be- 
ing a part of the directive, need not be 
signed. The sergeant major thinks 
otherwise. I could find nothing in any 
current publication stating that en- 
closures have to be signed. 

SSgt. Alfred W. Thompson 
Chief Clerk, Hq., 3d Eng.Bn. 
Third Marine Division, FMF 
c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif. 
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@ Enclosures to an order may consist 
of any material, books or other matter 
and most certainly material which is 
signed. In this case, the orders for the 
OOD, Cmdr. of the Guard, Sgt. of the 
Guard, and sentries must be signed by 
the Commanding Officer. 

“Para 22104.1 MarCorpsMan, indi- 
cates that orders to the OOD, etc., will 
be made enclosures to the Guard Order. 
Thus, the Manual requires the Guard 
Order to be promulgated containing 
general instructions and the enclosures 
thereto to be the orders pertaining to 
individual duties of personnel and 
orders to sentries. 

“Since the enclosures are orders, they 
must be signed by the official who 
issues them. This also provides for the 
separation of orders from the _ basic 
order when they apply to individual 
posts, for specific guidance rather than 
requiring the posting of the complete 
Guard Order.”—Ed. 


AVIATION CAREER 


Dear Sir: 

As one very interested (Woman Ma- 
rine) in an aviation career, would you 
please send me some information on 
the facilities and education available 
to the military on flight training, and 
some of the related subjects? 

Name withheld by request 


@ Division of Aviation, HQMC, had 
this to say: 

“There is no Marine Corps program 
for training females as pilot or other air 
crew billets. 

“A limited number of Women Ma- 
rines are trained to quality tor MOS’s 
3071, 4611, 6611, 6711, 6811, 6931, 6933, 
and 7041. MOS 7041 qualification is 
by on-the-job training. Training for 
the other MOS’s’ listed is described in 
the Naval Air Technical Training Com- 
mand Bulletin.”—Ed. 





RETRAINING ASSIGNMENTS 


Dear Sir: 

I am an 0111 (Investigator) and at 
the present time there are no promo- 
tions being made in that field because 
they are over the Table of Organiza- 
tion. 

A few months ago Headquarters put 


out a memorandum encouraging all 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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ONTOS 


[continued from page 21] 


companies do only first echelon or 
preventive maintenance on their vehicles 
but the battalion shops can handle 
almost any overhaul or repair job. 
Chief Warrant Officer George E. 
Antoine, the battalion maintenance 
officer, has spent most of his career in 
motor transport. His crews, from 
armorer to mechanic, are becoming 
more skilled each day. 

The AT Battalion is working closely 
with the infantry commanders to de- 
velop the best possible employment of 
the vehicle. With any new weapon 
there is a period of experimentation, 
especially on the field level where the 
platoons are attached to individual bat- 
talions. While the vehicle normally will 
be employed to stop armored attack, 
it can also be deployed in defiladed 
positions to support advancing infantry. 

The senior NCOs in the battalion, 
from Sergeant Major L. C. Bailey down 
to Staff Sergeant David Wood, the 
battalion police sergeant, have a wide 
background in infantry and AT work. 
Wood was one of the men from the 
Fifth Marine AT section which bought 
“Reckless” and finally sent her to the 
States. Technical Sergeant Garfield F. 
Washam, the “C’ Company Gunny, 
has been a tanker since 1945. 

“One of our biggest problems in the 
beginning,” Washam said, “was the 
lack of mechanical ability on the part 
of some of the new men. Tankers had 
some knowledge, but some of the rifle- 


men took longer to train because of 
their lack of experience. We had to 
teach them that all the work had to be 
done yesterday and that no Ontos 
could be left at night until it had been 
completely PMd for the following day.” 

The problem is 90 percent licked now. 
The crews take pride in their vehicles 
and they know that if they let their 
machine down, the machine will do the 
same to them. 

It means hard work and long hours, 
longer than for most Marines. The sand 
and moisture at Camp Lejeune mean 
that maintenance must have top pri- 
ority and the fact that vehicles are 
seldom deadlined shows that the crews 
know how to handle and maintain their 
charges. 

“We are a new unit,” Col. Krippner 
commented. “We have our problems, 
both in maintenance and employment, 
but they are being solved quickly. This 
is a tremendous weapon. With it we 
can stop any tank in the world. The 
infantry commanders are just as inter- 
ested in proper employment as the AT 
Battalion.” 


And, the pride is apparent among the 
crews, even when they must spend extra 
hours working under the lights to ready 
their vehicles for the next day’s work. 
While they may cuss the little weapons 
carrier because of the work it makes for 
them, they know their jobs and do them 
well. 


And they usually smile when the 
tankers go by and kid them about the 
little giants because the Ontos crewmen 
know that no tank can stand up to 
their guns. END 
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PREJUDICE 


[continued from page 77] 


that part of the form which states his 
assignment, specialty, marital status, 
and the like. He did not necessarily 
review the completed report. 


In 1953, with the adoption of form 
NAVMC 10233-PD, the noncommis- 
sioned officer was given an opportunity 
to review and sign the completed re- 
port. The rating officer was made re- 
sponsible for obtaining this signature. 
Should this prove impossible, the officer 
was to explain why he had forwarded 
the report without first showing it to 
the noncommissioned officer rated. In 
the event of an unsatisfactory marking, 
the customary written statement by the 
noncommissioned officer could be at- 
tached to the report or forwarded at a 
later date. Whether his rating was un- 
satisfactory or not, the subject of the 
report was given an opportunity to 
attach his own statement. 


The most recent alteration in the 
Marine Corps policy of requiring peri- 
odic fitness reports on noncommissioned 
officers occurred in 1954, when sergeants 
were removed from the list of those 
upon whom reports were required. 


Today’s method of judging the per- 
formance of noncommissioned officers 
is of fairly recent vintage. The first 
formal reports evolved during the 1920s 
from the old semiannual character 
markings. Abandoned during World 
War II, the system was revived in 
1946; but not until 1953 was the indi- 
vidual being rated given an opportunity 
to review and sign the final report. 
Thus, every rating officer now must 
take the time to point out to his non- 
commissioned officers both their virtues 
and their faults. 





END 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD is lLeatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Heaa- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 


Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















Issuance of DD Form 1173, "Uniformed Services Identification and Privilege Card" 


A recent, nation-wide random sampling has in- 
dicated that a considerable number of dependents 
of active duty members have not been issued DD 
Form 1173. In addition. a continuous flow, of 
complaints from the lawful dependents of Marines 
are being received at Headquarters Marine Corps 
to the effect that they have not been issued the 
appropriate DD Form 1173. The basis of the 
problem appears to be indifference on the part of 
some personnel to the potential benefits of pos- 
session of DD Form 1173 by their dependents. As 
a result, an additional administrative work-load is 


being placed on both the medical installations and 
Headquarters. 

It is considered inappropriate to make it man- 
datory for active duty personnel to sponsor lawful 
dependents for a “Uniformed Service Identification 
and Privilege Card.” However, MCO 1750.4A 
states that it is the responsibility of all Marines 
on active duty to sponsor and apply for DD Form 
1173 in behalf of their lawful dependents. 

All personnel are encouraged to make these 
benefits available to their dependents through 
application for and issuance of DD Form 1173. 


Uniform Foreign Duty Tours Set for Military Personnel 


Uniform foreign duty tours for military per- 
sonnel serving in more than 100 overseas areas 
have been approved and became effective on July 1, 
1958, according to the Department of Defense. 

In general, the standard pattern of the new tour 
calls for 36-month service for persons accompanied 
by their dependents in more favorable areas, and 
24-month tours for those not so accompanied. In 
overseas areas where living conditions for service- 
men and their families are less favorable due to 
climatic conditions, remoteness, or other factors, 
tours of shorter length, depending on local condi- 
tions, have been established. 

In conferences during the past year the Military 
Services had reached agreement as to desirable 
tour lengths in the various areas and made their 
recommendations to the Office of the Secretary of 


Defense in compliance with the Department of 
Defense Directive No. 1315.7, of May 7, 1957. 

Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy recently 
approved a 15-month tour of duty, including travel 
time, for Fleet Marine Force personnel in the Far 
East. 

The Secretary of the Navy requested the 15- 
month duty tour as an exception to the 13-month 
tour which was established for the other services 
on July 1 by the Department of Defense. Personnel 
of the Fleet Marine Force in the Far East are not 
accompanied by their dependents. 

The Secretary’s ruling applies to Marines of 
the Third Marine Division and the First Marine 
Aircraft Wing. The previous tour of duty for the 
Fleet Marine Force personnel in the Far East was 
14 months exclusive of travel time. 


Accidental Discharge of Weapons Still a Problem 


The problem of accidental discharge of weapons 
in the Marine Corps is far from solution if our 
FY 1958 experience is anv indication. A check 
of the available FY 1958 Inspector General reports 
reveal a total of 53 accidental discharges resulting 
in 22 injuries. It must be noted that these figures 
do not include all accidental discharges since not 
all of the reports were available and since at least 
half of our major activities were not inspected 
during FY 1958. 


An accidental discharge might more accurately 


be termed a negligent discharge since the element 
of negligence is present in each of these instances. 
Negligence in the handling of weapons is particu- 
larly inexcusable in the Marine Corps since it taints 
our traditional pride in our proficiency with fire- 
arms. 

Only by insuring that all personnel are thorough- 
ly familiar with, and actively discharging, their 
individual responsibilities in connection with the 
handling of weapons, can we expect to eliminate 
these totally unnecessary accidents. 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


Transmittal of Documents and Service Records 


Upon transfer of personnel, the detaching com- 
mand is required by paragraph 7015.2 Marine 
Corps Manual to forward to the joining command 
a copy of the transfer orders in one of two ways: 
(1) together with the service records when such 
records are forwarded to the new command by 
mail, or (2) separately, by mail, when the service 
records are entrusted to the care of the individual 
who is transferred. 

It has been reported to Headquarters Marine 
Corps that some commands have not been com- 
plying with provisions of paragraph 7015.2 Ma- 
rine Corps Manual and that some joining com- 
mands have been returning service records to 
detaching commands for inclusion of transfer 


orders. Non-compliance with paragraph 7015.2, 
Marine Corps Manual, results in administrative de- 
lay and excessive correspondence between com- 
mands; the return of service records to detaching 
commands for addition of any document(s) is 
costly, adds to the possibility of losing service 
records, and makes such records unavailable to the 
joining command while they are being passed back 
and forth. 

Commanding officers are expected to establish 
procedures which ensure compliance with para- 
graph 5015.2 MarCorMan and require, in the case 
of receipt of records which lack any document, 
letter requests rather than the return of entire serv- 
ice records. 


Medicare Patients to Pay for Drugs Administered by Civilian Doctors 


Due to the curtailment of medical funds, military 
dependents are now required to pay for orally ad- 
ministered drugs prescribed by civilian physicians 
under the Medicare Programs, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced recently. 

The new policy which went into effect July 1, 
principally affects a small percentage of maternity 
patients. It prohibits drugs dispensed by a doctor 
or furnished by a civilian pharmacy from being 


charged to Medicare bills for Armed Forces families 
receiving medical attention outside military facili- 
ties. 

Under the new regulation, Medicare patients 
may continue to obtain medicine from pharmacies 
of the uniformed services upon prescription by a 
civilian physician if the items are available. 

The policy of furnishing drugs for dependents 
confined in civilian hospitals remains unchanged. 


New Uniforms Price Changes Announced by Headquarters 


On July 1, there were a few changes in the prices 
of Marine Corps enlisted uniform items. 

A number of articles have been reduced in price, 
such as tropical shirts and trousers, with other 
items showing an increase. As an example, the 
tropical shirt, which was $4.20, has been reduced 
to $3.80 and the tropical khaki cap cover, which 
was 70 cents has gone up to 90 cents. 


Old Price New Price 


CAP, Garrison, Winter $1.05 $1.20 
CAP, Garrison, khaki .50 55 
COVER, Tropical 70 .90 
SHIRT, Cotton, khaki 2.50 2.70 


90 


SHIRT, Tropical 4.20 3.80 
SHIRT, Utility, sateen 2.70 3.05 
TROUSERS, Wool, green 8.20 8.95 
TROUSERS, khaki 3:35 3.10 
TROUSERS, Tropical 5.35 4.25 
TROUSERS, Utility, sateen 2.35 3.00 
BOOTS, leather 7.60 7.55 
SHOES, service 5.75 5.70 
GLOVES, leather 2.70 2.30 
SOCKS, O.D. Cushion sole .60 55 
BAG, duffel 3.40 3.15 
INSIGNIA, Bronze, cap, screwpost, ea. .20 14 
INSIGNIA, Bronze, collar, clute, pr. .20 18 
INSIGNIA, Bronze, collar, left clutch, ea. .10 .07 
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Noncommissioned Officer Fitness Reports 


During the recent review of the records of all 
First Sergeants and Sergeants Major by the First 
Sergeant/Sergeant Major Review Board (ALMAR 
5) and the Spring, 1958, Headquarters Noncom- 
missioned Officer Promotion Board, certain devia- 
tions from Marine Corps policies were noted. For 
example: First Sergeants are being assigned as 
administrative chiefs; remarks on First Sergeant 
fitness reports are covering only the evaluation of 
the Marine’s administrative ability; adjutants or 
Headquarters Company Commanders are reporting 
seniors on the unit’s Sergeant Major. 

Commanding Officers should review Marine 


Corps Order 1400.3A (Policies concerning the First 
Sergeant/Sergeant Major Program). 


If comments are entered in Section D of any 
noncommissioned officer fitness reports, they must 
amplify other entries on the report or furnish addi- 
tional information as required by paragraph 
3018.6g PRAM. Many instances have been noted 
where comments in Section D have contradicted 











other entries on the report. For example, reports 
have been received with items in Section C marked 
“Excellent” or “Outstanding” while comments in 
Section D indicated the noncommissioned officer 
was of limited value. Conversely, men have been 
rated “Below Average” and “Average” in Section 
C but indicated as superior type NCOs from com- 
ments in Section D. All such reports are useless 
for assignment and selection purposes; they serve 
only to reflect unfavorably on the reporting senior. 

Another common error in noncommissioned of- 
ficer fitness reports is failure of reviewing officers 
to resolve differences between the reporting senior’s 
markings and attached statements of noncommis- 
sioned officers when these differences concern mat- 
ters of fact. Paragraph 3018.9a(2) PRAM re- 
quires commanding officers to resolve these 
differences when such actions are within their scope 
of authority, and in circumstances beyond their 
authority to forward all available pertinent infor- 
mation, together with the report, to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. END 


REPLACEMENT 




















FRED RHOADS. 
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DIONYSIUS 


[continued from page 62] 


mount?” 

“Two hundred yards—perhaps a 
little farther—using human hair and 
neck sinews.” 

“Excellent! See to it.” Dionysius 
turned to his fleet admiral, Mypsiuos. 

“Think of it! Six arrows at once— 
from one hundred of those weapons. 
Six hundred arrows—holding fire until 
the range is close. Zeus! Another 
possibility—we’ll make hollow arrows 
and fill them with that blazing stuff 
the Assyrians used, eh? Carry the 
flames to the enemy—at sea against 
ships—against a fortified place. Can’t 
you picture it, Mypsiuos?” 

And so the ships pulled out from 
the inner harbor of Syracuse with 
teams of hair-buyers aboard to scour 
the world for human hair and thus 
bring into style the boyish-bob hair-do 
among the girls of Greece and the ad- 
joining countries. 

In the meantime another type of pro- 
jectile thrower was built—a one-arm 
device for high angle fire. In this 
machine the cord-bundle supplying the 
torsion power was set into the base 
and a single throwing arm extended 
upward and against a padded beam. 
The arm was drawn back and down- 
ward to shooting position by means 
of a windlass. 

Both types of the weapon were con- 
structed in various sizes and calibers 
depending upon the use intended. There 
were light weapons, siege pieces, and 
two-arm ballistae built especially for 
shipboard use. This meant a new 
style in shipbuilding, heavier vessels 
with reinforced bow platforms to ab- 





sorb the recoil from the powerful 
weapons. 

In the beginning the application of 
the torsion power presented a serious 
problem in connection with the ballista, 
or two-arm weapon. If the two driving 
skeins were not both twisted to exactly 
the same degree of strain the weapon 
would not shoot true, but would send 
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the projectile off the desired course 
when the bow-string was released. It 
was the ballista captain’s job to see to 
it that the strain was equalized, and 
to do this the men had to cultivate an 
ear for music because a tuning fork 
device was called into use to establish 
the same degree of twist and tautness 
in both cables. 

Building a battle-ready Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps was not all that 
Dionysius had to contend with. Taxes 
had risen to a high peak. Armed forces 
appropriations were tremendous and 
there were those among the populace 
who resented the situation. It was 
while the ships were away on the hair- 
raising expedition that these men, led 
by the deposed generals, fomented a 
revolt against Dionysius. 

He was with troops in the field, en- 
gaged in operations against a _ rebel 
city-state—one of those so-called “little 
wars” that plague a country—when 
the conspirators induced the citizens 
of Syracuse to rise against what they 
termed his tyrannical rule. 

They killed a number of Dionysius’ 
officers but failed in an attempt to 
crack the citadel on Ortiga Island. 
Dionysius hurried home with a small 
escort and managed to rejoin his men 
on Ortiga. Things looked black for the 
young ruler. The citizens were deter- 
mined to oust him, inflamed by the 
passionate oratory of the generals and 
some civic leaders who had nest-feath- 
ering ideas of their own. 

Dionysius called a council of his 
trusted officers—asked them whether or 
not he should abdicate. Heloris 
stepped forward—the same man who’d 
fined Dionysius during the meeting of 
the People’s Assembly two years be- 
fore. 

“No!” Heloris shouted. “Stay with 
it. Fight! Suppose you lose, Sire? 
Sovereign power is a fair winding 
sheet.” 

Heloris spoke for all the officers. 

Trickery was needed now. Dionysius 
entered into negotiation with the rebel 
leaders, requesting permission to quit 
Syracuse with all his personal goods, 
his wife, his children and his staff. 
The rebels jumped at the chance. 

He’d convinced them so thoroughly 
that they dismissed a large force of 
mercenaries they had called in to aid 
them. The siege of Ortiga became a 
lax blockade. And then—a few nights 
later—Dionysius led his battle-ready 
troops across the causeway and took 
over the city. 

Wholesale executions were expected 
after that. It was the custom of the 
day to set up scaffolds in public places 
and chop off heads in_ wholesale 
fashion. But it didn’t happen. In fact 
there wasn’t any punishment at all 
except imprisonment of a few of the 


revolt’s leaders. Dionysius simply dis- 
armed the citizens and sent them about 
their regular business. This had the 
effect he’d planned. It drew the free- 
men of Syracuse closer to him, much 
to the consternation of the revolt lead- 
ers who were banished from the city 
forever. 

But these men returned a little later. 
Again Dionysius was away on field 
exercises with the army when he re- 
ceived word that his home had been 
broken into and plundered, and his 
wife and family terribly maltreated by 
the same men whose lives he’d spared. 

This time Dionysius exacted venge- 
ance with punishments that fitted the 
crime. This episode ended the revolts 
forever. 

It took seven years for Dionysius to 
build his organization to the peak he’d 
set. His war vessels, which carried 
artillery for the first time in history, 
were a new departure. So was their 
method of operation. The old style 
single ship, hit-ram-and-board tactics 
were largely discarded in favor of con- 
centrated action—a fleet attack, ships 
in line abreast, using missile weapons, 
and putting into play all types of ships 
as the occasion required. He had the 
equivalent of our battleships; cruisers, 
both heavy and light, as well as des- 
troyer types and escort vessels. He 
perfected a system of battle signals 
for his fleet commanders, including a 
one-arm semaphore code, and flashing 
lights to use in night actions—a thing 
unheard of until this time. He rebuilt 
the massive fortifications of Syracuse 
and Ortiga—built them so well that 
they are standing today. 

He organized regiments—with dis- 
tinctive colors and emblems which in- 
stilled pride in the men. He was a 
master of small unit actions, with a 
system of field and recruit training 
that is very familiar to our present day 
graduates of MCRD, San Diego, and 
Parris Island. These were years of trial 
and error; of ship building and organ- 
ization, and weapon perfection. They 
were also tough years for the citizens 
of Syracuse. 

Each man had to pay at least 20% 
of his yearly income into the national 
treasury, besides a tax on sales, on 
cattle raising shipbuilding—every- 
where a citizen turned, whatever he 
did, he found a tax imposed. 

It could have been much worse, but 
Dionysius eased the burden somewhat 
when he sent his new fleet out and 
suppressed piracy in both the Tyrr- 
henian and the Adriatic Seas, and col- 
lected big fees from those cities whose 
trade routes he protected. 

In 398 B.C. this amazing leader was 
ready for the big event. Late that 
Summer he declared war on mighty 
Carthage. He (continued on page 95) 
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The Sergeant 


A handful of stragglers was all that was 
left 

From the last rear guard platoon, 

And they beat their way through the 
underbrush 

Beneath the cannons’ boom. 

A reinforced enemy had attacked this 
night, 

Our men put up a magnificent fight. 

But the orders came down, “Back to high 
ground.” 

Or stay and meet your doom. 


The young lieutenant had said to the 
old-time sarge, 

“Sergeant, I’m placing you in charge. 

Take your men and bring up the rear 

And see that the enemy does not get too 
near.” 

The sergeant saluted. His salute was keen 

For he had been many years a U. S. 
Marine. 

So he placed his men in the underbrush 

While the main group went back before 
the enemy charged. 


First the enemy cannons roared. 

Then out of the hills the enemy poured. 

The enemy crept forward. The night was 
still. 

The sergeant thought of Bunker Hill, 

“Don’t open fire ’til they’re down in the 
valley. 

Then give ’em hell and don’t let ’em 
rally.” 

The word was passed through the 
underbrush. 

A handful of men watched the enemy 


horde. 


The midnight stillness grew and grew. 

The enemy group grew larger too. 

As they crept up the valley toward the 
underbrush greens. 

They were met by a handful of fighting 
Marines. 

“Open fire!” The sergeant’s weapon let 
loose. 

The enemy thought all hell had broken 
loose. 

Their ranks were broken. Their attack was 
through. 

The sarge looked around at his weary men. 

He knew the enemy would come forward 
again. 

“All right you guys, get off your rear. 

Leave me some ammo and pack your gear. 

You’re going back with the rest of the 
bunch. 

I'll join you later. Save me some lunch.” 

And he sent them back with a salute and 
a grin. 


For the end of this story, we'll have to 
wait. 

Until we reach the pearly gate. 

And hope that the Commandant will 





permit us too 

To pass through the gate in our Marine 
dress blue. 

For early that morning the sarge was 


overrun 
And he passed through the gate with a 
"Job—Well Done" 

And if the Army and the Navy ever look 
on heaven’s scenes 

They'll see the sarge in that special part of 
heaven—reserved for fighting Marines. 

Joseph M. McNally 


The March Out 


It all started one early morn, 

With the eerie sound of a single horn, 

In the land of the morning calm it broke, 

The silence like an exploding bomb. 

Soon it was joined by more bugles and 
shouts, 

For this was the beginning of the long 
march out. 


The name of the place will be remembered 
well 

By the men who fought in this infernal 
hell. 

For a lot who start but never finish, 

Their time was numbered and their life 
was finished. 

Some have said that this was a retreat, 

But not to the men with frostbitten feet. 

For each step forward toward the sea, 

Was a battle the likes you’ll never see. 


The enemy waited on the side of every hill, 
Looking for an easy kill. 

Like in the battles fought long before, 
They forgot about our Esprit de Corps. 
The Marines fought from hill to hill, 
Showing them they were no easy kill; 
Outnumbered ten to one they say, 

But the odds diminished from day to day. 
At last their goal was sighted, 


yrene Gyngles 


And in the battle the enemy smited, 
In they came to the battered port, 
To give the First Marines’ report. 


To those of you who didn’t make it out, 
We cannot cheer or give a shout. 
But in our hearts and in our prayers, 
We hope you have climbed the golden 
stairs. 
Up to the place of the Chosen few, 
Men of the Reservoir... : 
OUR THANKS TO YOU! 
Sgt. Thomas E. Holmes 


Semper Fidelis 


Faith of our fathers courses in your veins, 

You steadfast sons of freedom’s vast 
domains; 

Within its fires you temper well your 
brawn, 

Your spirit trains in faith’s eternal dawn; 

In freedom’s holy cause you face the world 

Until the last of foes is justly hurled 

Across the far perimeter of night 

And you have won for men full freedom’s 
right: 

You Leathernecks keep well our freedom’s 
faith, 

“Semper Fidelis” even unto death. 


Milford E. Shields 


From The Heart 


Now and then I stop to think 
How it would be if you 

Were here with those who care 
What you say and do. 


How it would feel to have you near 
And hear you speak 

And watch you happily find 

The things in life you seek. 


How you'd react to the change in those 

You think you know so well 

And the surprise you’d show when they 
find 


You have changed as well. 


How much more important to us 
The little things we do 
Would seem if we could have you 
Here to do them too. 


How much better our food would taste, 
The air would feel 

If, instead of in our dreams, 

Your presence here was real. 


How much shorter the nights would be if 
We knew when we would wake 

You'd be here to share the day and 

Of our daily bread partake. 


But since you had to go away 
No matter how hard it may seem 
We'll always take great pride in the fact 
You chose to be a Marme. 
Janet Gaszak 
END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 87] 


men in the field to request retraining 
in another MOS. All men who have 
not completed a recognized investiga- 
tors’ school are supposed to be assigned 
in another field in the near future. 

I would like to retrain in another 
field and get another MOS, but no one 
seems to know about the memorandum 
Headquarters put out. ... When I get 
off recruiting duty I will be due for 
overseas, which will hold me back from 


| going to school for retraining. 


The way things stand now, I’m just 
putting in the time in a field that I 
never work in, or can get promoted in 
and it is going to be quite awhile be- 
fore I can retrain in another field. 

I would like to know if I can request 
an assignment to the Automotive Me- 
chanics School at Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
while I am on recruiting duty. I have 
been taking correspondence courses in 
that field. If I am assigned to a new 
field without attending school first I 
can’t expect much respect from junior 
men who know more about the job 
than I do. 

SSgt. John C. Wilson 
USMC-RS, Rm.322, P.O. Bldg. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


@ Procedures Analysis Branch, Per- 
sonnel Department, HQMC, gave us 
the up-to-date picture on MOS 0111: 

“At the present time this Head- 
quarters is reviewing the records of all 
personnel who are assigned a primary 
MOS of O111 (Investigator). Upon 
completion of this review, a determina- 
tion will be made as to who will be 
retrained or who will retain MOS 
0111. This study is being conducted 
in view of the excessive overage of 
personnel assigned MOS 0111. 

“At such time as retraining may be 
considered appropriate for certain in- 
dividuals, a_ retraining assignment 
will be directed. At that time, if ap- 
propriate, they will be afforded the 
opportunity of electing an occupational 
field, within certain restrictions, in 
which fo retrain. 

“Providing assignment to a formal 
school for retraining is desired, an 
official letter may be submitted to this 
Headquarters for consideration.”’—Ed. 

END 
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DIONYSIUS 


[continued from page 92] 


chose as his first objective the principal 
commercial and military base of the 
Carthaginian occupation forces in 
Sicily. To choose the toughest nut of 
all to crack was characteristic of the 
man. 

He moved out from Syracuse with 
a fleet of one hundred war ships, sev- 
eral dozen cargo and supply vessels, 
and an army of sixty thousand men. 
Stowed in the holds of the cargo ships 
were the dismantled torsion-powered 
ballistae and catapults. 

The city-fortress of Motya where 
Dionysius began the reconquest of 
Greek Sicily was located on an island 
within a _ seven-thousand-yard-long 
harbor on the west coast of Sicily, a 
short distance south of the present day 
city of Trapani. The walled city was 
connected with the mainland by a wide 
stone causeway which the Punic gar- 
rison troops destroyed upon word of 
Dionysius’ approach. 

The Syracusan ships entered the 
huge harbor without opposition and 
were beached at the northern end. It 
was the custom of the time to beach 
the ships—besides, Dionysius had 
another purpose in mind. 

Projectile-throwing engines were un- 
loaded and set up on the mainland and 
on the long, narrow peninsula. Under 
the covering fire from those weapons, 
Dionysius’ engineers went to work re- 
building the causeway. While engaged 
in this work a Carthaginian war fleet 
of over three hundred ships of all types 
appeared offshore. 

The Punic commander, Admiral 
Himilico, had been informed that the 
Syracusan fleet was beached like sit- 
ting ducks in Motya Bay. But his in- 
telligence reports weren’t quite com- 
plete. Those “sitting ducks’ were the 
bait for as deadly a trap as was ever 
sprung up to that time. 

Without hesitation, Himilico brought 
one hundred of his best ships into the 
bay, brushing aside the few Syracusan 
guard ships like the foam from his 
own ships’ bows. It must have been a 
glorious sight for the Motya garrison, 
and the citizens who manned the city’s 
walls, to watch those long, slim, fight- 
ing ships with their flashing oars, flying 
banners, and the boatswain’s drums 
thumping out the cadence to pace the 
oarsmen’s strokes. The ships swung 
into line abreast for the assault upon 
the beached Syracusan ships. Cheers 
rang up from Motya as Himilico’s 
ships moved in for the kill. 

They never reached that beach. When 
the speeding line of ships arrived at a 
point roughly one hundred and fifty 


yards offshore—a point well marked by 
flag-bearing buoys set out as range 
markers by Dionysius’ gunnery officers 
—they were met by a salvo of four-foot 
arrows, and a hail of solid projectiles 
from the human hair powered ballistae 
and catapults set up between the 
beached ships. 

The shooting was deadly accurate— 
and a complete surprise. Steersmen 


were shot down. Ships yawed, crashing 
into one another’s oar-banks, within a 
space where wide maneuver was im- 
possible. While the Carthaginian ships 
were tangled in a milling, crunching 
mass above which rose the screaming 
being 


of their oarsmen who were 





ground into bloody pulp by the shat- 
tered oars, Dionysius’ artillerymen let 
go with another salvo. 

That did it. As best they could, the 
shattered Punic ships began a retreat 
toward the open sea. On their way out 
through the four-hundred-yard-wide 
harbor entrance they were raked by 
projectile-throwing batteries on either 
shore—batteries that had remained 
concealed by camouflage until this 
moment. 

That same night, Dionysius had his 
ships hauled overland, across the nar- 
row base of Motya Peninsula, using 
well-greased wooden tracks to do the 
job. His admiral surprised the rem- 
nants of the enemy fleet before dawn 
and sent them scurrying home to refit. 

Motya city-fortress fell after a block- 
by-block, house-by-house, room-by- 
room resistance, and Dionysius took 
his torsion artillery on to further vic- 
tories climaxed by a terrific sea fight 
in the Outer Harbor at Syracuse. It 
was here that fire was put into practi- 
cal use as a tactical weapon for the 
first time in history. 

Hollowed-out, four-foot-long arrows 
stuffed with a mixture of charcoal, 
sulphur, naptha, and certain ‘“obscure”’ 
ingredients were fired at long range 
into the Punic ships with excellent 
effect. 

Carthage sued for peace—any kind 


of peace—and Syracuse went on to be- 
come the most powerful city-state in 
the Greek world. 

The Carthaginians tried twice more 
while Dionysius ruled. Each time he 
sent them back to their African strong- 
hold a badly beaten crew. 

Dionysius used strategy. On one 
occasion the invaders landed seventy- 
five thousand men and one hundred 
and four elephants on the northwestern 
tip of Sicily. One Greek city after 
another gave up with no resistance. 
This should have sounded a warning 
note for the Punic commander, Gen- 
eral Hanno, but he pressed on toward 
Syracuse leaving a strong garrison in 
each captured city. 

He played smack into wily Diony- 
sius’ hands. When the Syracusan 
leader hit the enemy their number 
amounted to forty thousand men. 
Dionysius ambushed them in a place 
he’d chosen carefully. His six-arrow 
ballistae began the action, fire arrows 
stampeding the long-eared African 
elephants, Hanno’s tank corps. And 
then the tough Greek infantry finished 
the job. The occupied cities all sur- 
rendered forthwith. 

The Syracusan sphere of influence 
now extended far up the Italian boot 
and along the west coast of the Greek 
mainland. Commerce spread out all 
along both shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, well protected by Dionysius’ fast, 
well found, ships. Things settled down 
and Dionysius was able to give more 
time to a hobby he’d cultivated many 
years before. 

This avocation was the writing of 
dramatic poems and tragic plays. Each 
year he entered plays he’d written in 
the yearly competition at Athens. He 
won minor honors many times too, but 
he wanted to place first. 

In 367 B.C. Dionysius entered his 
latest play—‘‘The Ransom of Hector’ 
—in the yearly national competition. 
And he won first place after almost a 
half century of effort. The event called 
for a celebration. Ordinarily a very 
temperate man in his personal life, 
Dionysius threw a big party. 

There was plenty of wine. Toasts to 
his success were drunk for hours. There 
was lots of rich food—heaps of it— 
and dancing girls. The party continued 
on throughout the night until, finally, 
Dionysius was tumbled into bed. 

His chief of staff came to call him 
later in the day to report on a fleet 
action off Lilybaeum. But Dionysius 
had released his powerful hold upon 
the Greek world. 

The man who'd changed the world’s 
map, had invented many new weap- 
ons; placed logistics on the plane used 
today, and who had lived dangerously 
all his life, had died in his sleep. END 
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BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP, by 

“Pappy” Boyington, G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Price $4.50 


O ne of the most controversial per- 

sonalities of World War II, and 
recent Marine Corps history, “Pappy” 
Boyington (Colonel Gregory Boyington, 
USMC, Ret.), tells his own story in 
Baa Baa Black Sheep. It is the story 
of an unpredictable Marine flyer who, 
until his self-discovery, was only a 
part-time hero. 

In 1941, Boyington was a first lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, with six 
years flying experience, and was sta- 
tioned at the Pensacola, Fla., Naval 
Air Station as an instructor. Due to 
his extracurricular activities, Boyington 
had a fatal gap between his income and 
his accounts payable. As a result, he 
became a willing listener to a glib 
recruiter for the Flying Tigers in China. 

He resigned his Marine Corps com- 
mission and joined the volunteer group. 
While with the Tigers, he was credited 
with downing five Japanese planes. 

When Boyington applied for rein- 
statement in the Marine Corps, he 
found himself disgraced for “having 
left the Corps in time of national emer- 
gency.” For almost three months, he 
parked cars in a Seattle garage. Finally, 
in desperation, he wired an Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

In a few days. he was on his way 
to the South Pacific, in charge of the 
Black Sheep Squadron. Led by the 
oldest active Marine fighter pilot, the 
squadron established one of the great 
records of the war. Boyington won a 
Medal of Honor and a Navy Cross be- 
fore he was taken prisoner by the 
Japanese. 

Boyington had never let anyone kick 
him around, and he saw no reason why 
he should let the Japanese do so in 
the air, or in a POW camp. 

As a returning war “hero” he was 
pushed around more than he wanted 
to be, and his fall from grace made 
every newspaper in the country. As 
Boyington himself points out, “the hero 
who was once a bum became a bum 
again.” 
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It wasn’t easy for him, but “Pappy” 
eventually worked his way back into 
respectability. When he was an un- 
dergraduate at the University of Wash- 
ington, he was an intercollegiate wres- 
tling champion. When he left the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1948, Boyington attracted 
much attention as a referee of profes- 
sional wrestling matches. With much 
assistance, which he gratefully acknowl- 
edges, he has earned a position as a 
sales engineer with a West Coast com- 
pany which supplies materials to the 
aircraft industry. 

‘Baa Baa Black Sheep’ is a lively 
and interesting story of self-discovery, 
and Col. Boyington has pulled no 
punches in the telling. 

In his own words, he sums up his 
entire career by describing himself as 
a “wrestling champion who _ broke 
training for a 20-year stretch.” 

Woody Jones 


ONE WAS A MARINE by 
Major Doyle A. New, New 
Greenwich Book Publishers, New 
York Price $3.50 


66 NE WAS A MARINE” was 

written on the go, as Major 
Doyle A. New, its author, moved about 
the Corps’ various stations. The book, 
based on first-hand experiences of the 
Corps in action, is gleaned from inci- 
dents which occurred from 1930 until 
after World War II. It was finally 
completed when the major drew an 
assignment to the Marine Barracks, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, as_ executive 
officer. 

The leading character of the novel is 
Lieutenant Colonel Dan Slade, and the 
story begins with a colorful parade 
ground retirement ceremony. In those 
final moments of active duty with the 
Corps, a train of memories flash through 
the old timer’s mind. 

Those memories, most of them 
pleasant, should prove to be of equal 
interest to young Marines and to 
seasoned combat veterans who, no 
doubt, will recall some of their own 
parallel experiences from Nicaragua to 


Korea. 
Paul Sarokin 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Price $5.75 


2. 1957 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1957 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross. and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 

$1.25 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 

the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 

photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 

majority of these action photos are pub- 

lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 

Discount Price $3.00 





9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas, or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques. 
: Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 
11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 
Discount Price $2.55 
12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 
Discount Price $3.00 
13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 
$1.50 
14. HELMET FOR MY PILLOW by former 
USMC Private Robert Leckie and about 
his “private friends” 
Discount Price $3.50 
15. TOMORROW TO LIVE by William 
Herber. Cited as the best novel about the 
Corps since publication of “Battle Cry.” 
Discount Price $3.50 
16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the _ Historical 
Branch, HQMC. 
Discount Price $2.50 





discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 9 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
Eg NONI ae wie ere ares ee scerain oer $3.85 
200) IWOHNMIG NG oie cddcacaseaws $4.30 
21. Marshalls ........ aleibiaseereis $2.95 
Bae) INOW BEN CIR Gs. oi6:c crirccicc ews $3.85 
7 ee re $4.95 
YC Me $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 


28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
29. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 








LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
7 18 YW 20 2b 2 a 24 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED S........... 


vo. LONE 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 958 
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